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Aiit. I. — 1. Seleefhnhsfro7}i the lleconh of Government Vapern 
relating to the lleforniH of the Vollee of India, ] 

2. Jet No, 5, of I SO I. Passed by tlie Legislative Council 
of India. 

3. Report iqmi Britkli Burniah,, By R. Temple,* Esq., and 
Lieut. -Col. H. Bruce, iSGO. 

rpiIAT the question of Police Reform has of late engaged so 
- 1 - hirgcly the atteTxtiou and occupied to such an extent the 
thoughts of our legislators, is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider the great importance of the subject, and the vast in- 
fluence that a right solution of the (pxestion must exercise, not 
only upon the present, but also on the futiire condition of our 
Indian Empire. One of the great results of the storm which 
recently swept over India, and of the transfer of the reins of 
Government from tlie ^ Company^ to the Crown, has been the 
recognition, to a CGitain extent, of the power of public opinion, 
and the gradually strengthening belief, that tilie voice of the 
pet>ixle has a right to be heard, and that those who pay taxes 
should have a share, however small, in giving laws to the empire. 
With what contempt such an ideji would have been receiv- 
ed only a few years back, by tlie Civilian governing class in 
India, we need not pause to Pgmt out. Certain it is, that the men, 
who in former days were coSSimptuously looked down upbn 
^ interlopers,'' and who were oqjy tolerated in the company's teiwlr*; 
lories as long as they w^ere hot disagreeably trottblesfxinei awi^^ 
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l)ef*innuig to fed their Blreriffth and to make themselves heaiih 
And in proportion as then right to do so is conceded, and 
their jftohifion Id teeognised, will India become attiactivo to 
Europ&n Settleis, and will draw to her ample bosom a band 
of coloni^^ts who, m their elforte to oniuh themscUes, will con- 
fei a tenfold beneld upon the land of their adoplion Already 
ftom the hon«"N pf civili/ation, ind the gieat mails of com- 
mcice in tlie lar West the lestless Anglo-Savon is looLing 
ont acioss the Eastern *^eus to the plain of Ilmdostan, fox a 
field wheieiii to expend his inexhaustible oneigy and his un- 
employed capital Hut i( we aie willing that he should not look 
in vam, if wc desire to alliiie to oiu shoies men with wealth to 
invest and enterprise to dneci its investment, as well ,is some of 
the»ir pooler, though haul- woi king hiethien, we must take 

care that the conntiy we myite them, is one wheie their 

lives will be safe from attacK, and then projrcitv Iroin jrlunder, 
wheic, awav fumi the (cnties of tivili/ation, on the slo]>es of the 
distant lulls, oi on tlic jdaiiis and in tli(‘ jungles of the iiiial dis- 
tricts, to wdiich doubtless many would duect then steps, they can 
live seouie tiom the iilaim ot rolrbcib and the murmuis of lebel- 
lion^to give their undivided attention to the development of the 
resomees, and inipioiement of Ihe cultivation of then estates 
Such a state ot tiarKjiulUty can only be Hccured by good laws, 
given by a wise Government, and enfoieed and upheld hy 
a well organized and tnistwoithy m.icliineiy That a good 
police forms a most important |>ait of such a inachmeiy no one 
wil} denv^ and thus wC arnve again at the point fioni which 
started, that the snb]c‘c£ of Police Reform is of the highest im- 
portance to the futiue of tliis magnihccmt emjnre We propose 
in the following jiages to give a \oiy brief hibtor> of the bteps 
wlueh have led to the present inommence ot this question 
before Government, of the pi ogress that has been m^e and is 
making, and the lesultb that have already been achieved 

The reform of our police adrmiustration had lung been befoic 
«ueoe$sive Governments of India All united in eonderanmg 
the existing systems, but for a long penod no serious elfoii 
mpeors to hifite been made to improve them At last however 
Imr Charles Najner, alter his conquest of Scinde, boldly set 
aside the forbodmgs ot those, who, clinging to ancient tiaditions, 
prophesied the failuie of any deviation from the time-honour- 
ed grooves of past ages and a||Jvliig to the newly acquired 
wovinoe the principles of policeTne had learned and tested in 
jSngland, ho gave to Sciiodethe |iist good police we ever had 
'lal India, The succesb which has attended its working, and 
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the fact that to the pie&ent day it remains m all matenal piui- 
oiples of compobitiou, oitfauizaium and action, tUe muic as when 
i-t came liom the hand of the great Scmde Admunsiiatoi, pzoves 
how well he wae justified in his determination and how tiduely 
he appreciated the wants and reqmiements ol the people he 
goveniod 

The next leform was mode in Bombay In IStS w* find 
the llonoiable Mr, alteiwaids Su Geoige, ^leik rcooidmg his 
opinion that ^ the police throughout the piesideney.is < 4 U a loot- 
ing, in several respects, most imsatifla( toiy * Tins, to b4y the 
least ol it, IS a veiy mild expobitioii of iht extremely uselessi 
and incthcieiit state of the Bombay poUie as then evibiiiig, but a 
lefeience to his minute on the subject, auj a consideration ol the 
facts ho adduces in support of lus views, will show the loadci that 
uotlimg could possibly have been wqiso,. that in JO Zillalis 
upwaids of 7000 cases of ^ang ali^ J||ph^way iobl>eiy, buiglaiyi 
and cattle-stealing occiined m one year, thiit}” of which were 
attended with muidei, and that the iiillueiice (>f the police 
eitliei in the prevention oi detection of ciimc was next to 
nothing. 

The lemedy he proposed, and which, afler sometime, was bane- 
tinned by the Couii of Diiectois, and a(lo])te(l, was to lollow 
to a ceitain extent the gieat piimi])le ot tlie separation of 
police flora magi‘'ieiial functions, whiili Su C Najiiei had 
first iiutiatod in Scindc, and to place the police of ea(*li Zdlah 
uodei a sepaiate oflicei, who w^as to be suboiduiate to the 
inagistiate, and undei him to devote his wliole attention to its 
con ttol and ivcn king Subsequently, we tlnnk in 1855, a Com* 
iiussiQnei of Police at the seat of Government was authoused, 
who eiceicised contiol not ouly the police olBceis 
refen cd to, but also over the magistiates themsolvos, in all 
matters relaiiug to police adnunistiatiou ami action 

Soon aftei these clianges had been earned out in Bou)b^y, 
an mquir^, the time ot which has spiead over Euiope, was 
set oil foot 111 Madias, and in J855, the lepoit of the celebra- 
ted 'Toituie Comimssiou^ reduced to a cciiamty the long Cu- 
tei tamed fears and suspicions of all thinking Buippeaus in 
India, while it filled with dismay the hearts of mild phib 
anthiopists at homo, who believed we weie faithfully fulfilling 
our mission amongst the heathen, and putting forfh by the 
beneficence of oiu lule m the east, tlie best possible adv^i- 
tisement of the henelits of civiliiuitioa and the blessings of 
Chubtianity One of the witilbes examined before this 
^fiiou gives it as his oaiefulW formed opinion of the Motussil 
police, that ' it has become the bone aud the pest of society, the 
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'ten 01 of the community, and the ovi^m of half the misery 
Suid discckpteiit that eicibts amou^ the subjects of Government, 
‘ Coirviptiou and biibeiy reign paramount throughout the whole 
'establishment violence, tortuie and cruelty are then ch>ef 
^ iDstrumeuts loi detecting enme, implicating innocence, or 
'extol ting innn(*y^ — And this opinion the Commission dehberate- 
ly adopted and j)ut- loith, as the enunciation ol their own senti- 
ments Alter this teinblc deseiiption we are not surjinsed to 
learn, that in the Madias presidency there occurred m 1 854, no 
fewer than 17 3 1 gang lobbeiies, of winch 481 were attended 
with aggiavating ciicumstanecs 

To Lord llairis was due the ciedit ot exyKising the hoirors 
of tins mon&tious evil, and to liim also belongs the ment of an 
immediate and Huc<‘esslul lemedy lie lost no time in proposing 
a thoioughNand radical change of the whole ])olice system of the 
pie-'idency, porscveied in caiiying out the change in spite of the 
opposition of conflicting opinions^ and the obstacles and delays 
winch were the inevitable accompaniments ol the Mutiny, and 
B«iw the complete timiM^ of Ms ideas, and the entire adoption 
of his plan, m the Act, XXIV ot 1 859, which contained the 
police bill for the terntones subject to the Govomoi of Foil 
St Gcoige Tlie success winch has aheady attended the intro- 
duction of tins new police, and many mteiestmg details of 
its system, and of the lavouiable reception it haj^ met with at 
the hands ot the luial population, weie very recently iclatcd 
in an aiticle in this Bgnm 

We have seen the wave of Police Reform, taking its nse in 
Scinde and following the coast line, spread over the Bombay 
presidency Passing louud Cape Comoiiu it fertilised the plains 
and tabic lands of 8oatliem India and the Deccan and rolled 
onwaids till it i cached the mouth of the Ganges Burti here its 
progiess was stayed In Bengal much had been thought, much 
had been spoken and much wniten, but nothing had been done 
The police of the Bengal presidency were acknowledged on all 
hands to be the worst m India They are described in a paper 
lead by Lieut Col Kennedy in March 1859, at the United 
Service Institution in London, as fieebooters, whose only voca- 
tion was to plunder the people they were supposed to protect 
Lieut Governor aftei Lieut Governor Ixad condemned them as 
utterly destitute of morality and wanting m efBeiency, one 
Lieut. Goveruoi wntes, ' thioughout the length and the breadth 
'of the land, the btiong prey almost umversally on the weak, 

' and power is but too commonly ^lued only as it can be turned 
' into money/ One would have bujpposed that the evil bemg felt 
to be so enoimous, and the advantages to be deiived from its 
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fctipprcssion so obvious*, moic earnest endeavotub would luve 
been made to introduce a happier state of thin{?s % was not 
only a motal but a financial evil. Sir C Ttovelyan p^ives 
cKpiession to hiH opinion thus 'li real protection oNii to and 
'j)ropcrty weie establibhcd there/ (in Benj>al) M)y the ior- 
^lUdtjon of an cfhuput police, and tlio people ueie iul(*d 
^quietly and pxudeiitly, with all oui powei, the nia^inlieent. 
^ valley of the dances alone would yiebl moi^ than the pieseut 
'revenue of the whole ot British India ’ Nor was tlie police of 
the Noith West Piovuiees much, if at all bettei Tli(‘ disease 
was felt to be universal as to locality and moital in its eifeits 
Yet no one was found bold enough to come loiwaid and apply 
the only remedy that could piovc elheacioiis, ihe eiaduution of 
the whole system and its agents, and the intioiluction ol a 
new and healthful oigamzation * * 

Stimething moie powei ful, than the leports amelioration 
m Bombay, and the echo of the erics foi lefonii in Madias, 
was leipnied, eie the jicople ot Bengal {uad the N W. P should 
be delivered from the intoleiablybppiejllve police, undei whom 
they gioaned TMil«<ftnething came at i&t in the giand crash of 
the mutiny, and as the tempest spiead, and disliut alter distiict 
in iippei India was submeiged m the ii resistible flood, iheiogular 
police melted away like snow dnlts befoic the southein bieezo, 
and was either seen no more, oi reapjieaied amongst the ranks 
ot the mutineers to uigc on their tuiy and incite it to aits ot 
unpaialleled atrocity In the day of«ii^Ed their cowaidice, their 
corruption and their treachery wci a found to be equal, and the 
men who had been specially a})pomted as the cousei valors of 
law and Older, weio the first to join the cry toi univeisal anaii'hy, 
and to add their forces to the multitude that endeavoured tp 
subvert both 

The storm swept past, the atmosphere began to clear , district 
after distiict, emerging from chaos, again acknowledged the 
Anglo-Sa'ion ruler, and leturaed to the easy servitude of a well 
organized and well administered govorifment, and again m upper 
India the old police, it not m the same persons, at least m the 
same system and letaining the same effete fliaracter, was 
restored to its old haunts But together with it, forming a dup- 
licate police administration, and devouimg incredible sums of 
the satlly diminished finances, was found, b 06 h in the N W 
P* and in Bengal, another power which the exigencies of the times 
had called into being, and wj[u<*h, as it had been a means of 
protection during the tunes ^ trouble, threatened now in the 
times of peace, to be the caujc of ultei rum to the country. 
This powei win» the miUtaiy pohc*c. 
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WhJe the storm IdBtcd eveiy neive was stiuined, us inii^rit 
have been expected, to anest its furv To the EiighHhma.n it 
was a matter of life and death Men fij^litmfr for then lives aio 
not likely to question the i)ohcy ol the means taken to pre- 
serve them, nor to bcrutimze at the time then costliness 
Honey was plentififl and supervision over its expenditme 
hnd ceased to be exercised Hall the oJfieials in India ui ed on hy 
every vauety ol motive, pnvate, penonal, political, oi public, 
conceived that their <hiof, il not only mission on caith, was to 
Or^amre a le^imoid ol L regulars, oi laisc a body ol liorse , and 
the result was what we h*ivo seen 

Hordes of militaiv police and local levies, wliose name was 
liegion, and whose a^grej^ate numencal stieiui^li has, pioliahly, 
never been accuiatel^ kn^wn to any one, had ^lown up m evciv 
district, pervadajtapery t6\vn^and patrolled evei y high w ly, and 
bid fan, it allovi^o^to remain undistuibed, to become cj^gieat 
a souico of anxiety in the 1 utui e, as the pi etoi lan s^oys had^ii#fcd 
m the past, while, foi the time being they consuined the levTUue of 
country, and contributed no inconsideiable impetus to the lorcea 
which were huirying the coach of state along^thjj^iMi^ and easy 
road leading to msolvciuy Such was the state of police alfaiis 
m Bengal and the N AV P , when the late lainentecl Mr Wilson 
arrived m India, and, as we shall slioitly see, that guvithiiam lei 
was not slow to dis( ovei the loot of the evil, and to apply himself 
to provide a suic, and, w'^e believe, a siucesblul lemedy 

But before proceeding to considei what this remedy was, wo 
must ask oLii leaders to turn aside with us foi a shoit lime, and 
sec what was being ena<*ted in another Pioviiue Lucknow was 
no sooner taken fiom the rebels in Maich 1S58, than the Chief 
Commissioner of Ondh diieded that immediate steps sliould 
be taken (oi the ibnnution ol an 
tude of this action, and the evtraoidiilary^HH^P^ 
the officei to whom tlie task was ciitrust^^’Spwed out 
Qidois, soon hole then legitimate Iruit Kegiment after legi- 
ment was foimed, oigauifted, (lulled, eloth(»d, armed and pie- 
paied for service, and by the month ol October, iS5S, the ranks 
of the Oudh police numbeu'd 1 ‘J, 000 men, who on manvoceasiuna 
m the field pioved J;he excellence of then lapid oiganization ' 
and training 

The eemntry was then being slowly wrested, step by st(*p, 
from the lebels And as the purely military lon^es ot the (Joitw 
mander4u«Chief advanced, their gj^es weie taken up by detaclw 
ments of the military jiohce, who prevcuited the n^iim of 
the msurgeuts, and enabled the civjJ offieeis to lestoie the civil ad- 
muustiatioii. The thanahs were rcp^opled mth the old thanahdais 
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mid bnikimdazes, who cmerefed from then hidiuf^%plac<*s, J!B 
deserted liom the lebel rdnks^ oh they saw the hopes suecesR**! 
till icsistaii(*e difeappeaim^, and the piosyicet of le-einploymexit 
uudei the Goveininent bii^hteninjif in tlic horizon In a pliort 
tune tlic same in(iilni& that oppressed the N W P , the double 
poluc, would have settled down upon Ondh^ and added .mother' 
outlet to the dram on hei alieady exhansled finanees Sir R* 
Mont£»oinet y, howevoi , with his usual pi oTn]>t doc iHiou, came to the 
loseue, and in Doeomber 1858, belbie the last band of icbels was 
driven ru eoniusion ovei the Rnptec, hid issued his orders that 
heneefoith tlieie should be but ovdpolu o in Oiidh, a police whieli, 
while it eond«eU‘d the orcliniiy poliee duties ol pievention and 
detection ot crime, would, at the s^iime Ao stioiirt enough to 
piotect the pc'aeeably dispbiioA InhiJm^itif^,* put down 

with airvigoccws^im all attempts at ontinoe an^lnnder 

llbAhaliadar^ and then sitelhtes were quietlv dischaif^edi 
and the newly oioanized police, assuminpf their civil iunetiono 
beeamc liom lieneeloilh the only poliee of the Piovinee. In the 
Police RejfMANf QddW for the yeai 1850, in allusion to this 
tiansition we find the followiiii* sentence hypothetical 

‘else of 20 lle^iinentb ol Biiiish Infantiy tuined over for 
‘civil employ foi a poliee in liel.md, will haidly fjivc an 
‘ adequate idea of the task which devoKecl upon the officeis 
‘ ot the Ouclh Police^ Had the wuitei «aid ‘Freneh Infantry' 
instead ot ‘Butish' we beheye he woulcl Mtift^been still r.eaier 
the maik, for the regiments of miUtaiy police to which the 
eivil duties weie now made over, eonsiuted in some districts, 
almost eiitnely of SeiLlis, and Puniabces, unaecpiamted with the 
laiii>ua{Te and indilB^rent to the mannere and habits of the peo- 
ple the o]>poMiiioii which tine 

and liave not forj>otton how speedy and 
hopeless failure Amidbt ‘shouts of deiisuc lauf^hter^ w^as con- 
fidently piophe&ied as its inevitable fate No one will now 
ventuio to deny the wisdom which panned and the bold de- 
cision which ^ave execution to the mcasuie The Oudh police 
^la^ been a gicat success. It is notorious that there is not in 
the whole of our Indian Empire, a Piovince whetc the law 
IS more respected, and wheie the ciimefe which were foimerly 
BO life have been so speedily and so eirectually repressed. Dacoity, 
previously the bane of the province, is almost unknown, and, it 
we except those ixiystenou%i^upposcd murders in one partis 
cular distuct, which have hitherto baffled not only the vigilance 
ol the still unpradtised police, iiii the skill of the vaunted ThujSf- 
gee Depaitmcnt, heinous ciimes of every clcsoriptioii are of rare 
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ocouiicnce And not only has this secunty to life and piopcily 
heeii alTorded by the new police, oiganized and olKeeied, be it ob- 
served, upon a system previously untiied in upper India, huXi 
the mass of the people have lound an inexpressible relief in then 
deliveranee fiom the oppiession and coiiupiioii of the old in- 
eiticient thanadaioc No better pioot in sapi)ort ol thib asser- 
tion can be adduced than the lullov/ing (piolation from the 
speech ot the Oiidh Talookdais lecently delivcied ni opcnJQ^bai 
to the Viooioy of Tudia at Calcutta ^ The new airangeBRnls 
^ which have been made in the Police Depaitinent, thiough 
'Colonel Biuce and other ollueis, have not only piotoctcd 
' the life and piopei ty of the people fiom the hands of thieves 
' and robbers, 6nf oho put an uisfanf ^hp io btiien// It is quite 
unnecessary to offer any comments upon the conelu&ivcncss ot 
such a testimony, coming as it does lioni the men who, of all 
othois, aie most competent to foim a coiiect opinion upon the 
subject Wc will not here enter upon any exposition of the 
system which led to these sati^^faetory lesiilts, as it diffois 
but little liom that which is now being iniioduced all over India, 
and upon which we shall immediately oflti a tew obsei vations , 
but we would lemark m passing, that it m oiii film belief that 
veiy much of the success of the Oiidh Police is attnbutable to 
the unwearied ofloits of the European olBceis, to the real, in- 
domitable English jduck with whuh they combatted all oppo- 
sition, and letuined iiiiclaunfed to then work after cveiy leveise 

We go back now to Mi Wilson and the Police of the N W P 
This sagacious stitesman veiy soon after his arrival in India 
had his attention diawn to the subicit The question of finanee 
was too intinuUdy connectc»d with that of police, to have long 
escaped his keen obscivation, and he speedily came to the con- 
clusion, that the maintenance of a double poliee on a great scale 
wajs not only a finam lal, but a political blunder, and horn that 
hour its doom was sealed The question ijvas uiged upon the 
Government Loid Cai#ing always ready to listen to, and en- 
courage any proposal for financial reform gave lus ready ac- 
quiesccmce, and the seed thus sowm, rapidly geiminated in cv- 
tensive inquiry, and fiuctified m the assembling of the Poliee 
Commission 

It was seen that the time ha J now arrived, when it was incum- 
bent on the Government of India to give a distinct cnuiuutioa 
of its opinions and principles subject of the future police 

system for India It was dKpy a financial impossifnlity 
io maintain permanently a donl)i)li9'‘|l^ m the great Provinces 
ol Bengal , equally clear was it, to disband, at a stroke, the 
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military levies ivliich had done such good service during the 
mutinies, but which weie no longer necessaiy, (oi preserving 
tlie tiaiiquillity of the country, would be to scattei Inpad-oa'ifc 
over the Piesidency, a laigc body of discontented men, while, at 
the same time, to pieserve the lesuscitated thanadars and biukan- 
dazes would he to delivei ovei the people once moie to the oppies- 
sion imdei which they had laboured in times gone by Fte-estab- 
lishedjm their loimer places and rc-invested with their tradition- 
al y iflKeiue andpowci, the old polue would luiv<‘ leli that their 

( [irevions incajiacity and piovcd towaidice and miscondutt had 
jecn condoned, and they would heueidorth have been stiongei 
than evei to oveibeai lire weak, and to connive at, oi oncouiage 
the guilty The time tlicrefoie was favouiable foi the intro- 
duction of a ncAV system, the old one had J^n tiled m the 
ciueiblc of rebellion and had dissolved away iMnie new scheme 
of administi ition could appiopnately bo mtioduced, with the, 
satibtac toiy leflec^tion, that, at all events, whether succc'^sful or 
iiot, it could not possibly be woise than the one it was to displace. 

Tlxememheis of the Police Commission weie carefully selected, 
and it t4)mpiised men of groit police ev]>enence, and some whose 
uame«i had become well known thioughout India during the 
u^tent disturbances The instructions given to them by the 
Government weic cleai and explicit They were caretully to 
ioinpaiethe existing police sysiems to ascertain the composition, 
oigauization and cost oi the vaiiou’- police bodies of India, to 
acquire all the intoimation m then power as to their efficiency 
and then results, and, hnally, to piojiose foi the consideratiou 
ol Government the bioad tundamentil principles, which their 
deliberation would lead them to believe to be essential m all 
ciicumstances and localities to the existence ol a good police. 
Moie than this, the Commission was iuinished with a mcmo« 
randum which will be i(»und at page 210 ol the papers lelatmg to 
the lefoiin of the Police of India ISOi, which embodies the views 
of Government on the chaiacteiistics df a good police In this 
brief and m«isteily pioduction, which entirely exhausts the subject 
upon which it treats, will be found sketched out the attributes 
and requirements of a police more perfect than India has evei 
seen — ^moie perfect, pei haps, than we shall evei see,lmt,neveithe- 
less, not to be legarded as beyond" the possibility of attainment. 

The Commission met, and' after a good deal of inquiry and 
discussion, submitted a report, embodying in the 

shape of a senes of propo^IHr^eir views on Police, ioi the 
the approval of Governmeii|ij| |^is leport has long been before 
the publiC; and we need not now examine it m det^, One thing 

• c 
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eonneeted with it 13 remarkable, that notwith«»taDcling tlie mnn 
hers of the commibsion had been diawn fiom all parts of ludiai, 
and their opinions on many important points were at fii&t known 
to be various and m some cases antaj^onistic, the report aft n 
serious delibeiatum and deliate, was unanimously ad(>i>ted, and 
thus caincd withjt the additional weight ot lieing an muted 
testimony in favom Of the system v’^hich it advocated A l)iief 
sketch ot the general piinciples laid down in these pioposiiions 
will not be out ol place heie, and it is to l>e obseivecl that these 
prmeiples have been adopted by the Ooveinment as a 1*01 rcet 
exposition of its \iews, that they aie oml>odied in its Polue 
Bill published in Act V of 1801, wliieh fin illy passed the 
legiMative council in IVIaich last, and aie heneotortli to he 
accepted as tlie fundamental doctimes of future police adminis- 
tiation in India 

The Police Commission drew two bioad lines of demarcation 
which had never been pieviously obscived in India The fiist 
was between the police and the military For many years the 
lattei have boon m the habit of pei forming a great vauety of 
purely civil duties The protection ol civil jails and tieasuries, 
the escort of tieasnre, the watch and ward ovei commissaiiat 
and other stotes, the supply of mnumeiahle small detachments 
at groat distances fiom regimental Head Quarters, foi the over- 
awing of gangb of lobherfe and dacoits, these and manj other 
duties which arc stiictly within the piovmce of a good police 
have hitheito l>een in India performed by the Native Army 
Commanders-m-Clucl and Commandants of legiments ha\e for 
years remonstiated against this illegitimate employment of their 
forces The men thus taken from Head Quaiteis^ and stationed 
at lemoto iiosts, away fiom the contiol and supervision of their 
officers, conti acted hix habits subveisive of all military disci- 
pline, while the stiengtli of the Coips at Head Quarters 
liecame so much weakened as niatenally inteifered with its 
efficiency, m the event of itb being suddenly called upon to take 
the field* Again wnee the rise of the inihtaiy police dunng 
the mutinies, many duties have been performed by tliem, whiclv' 
belong purely to the militaiy under the Cominander-in-Clnef, 

The l^ilice Commibsion, recognizing the anomaly of tins prac- 
tice, lay it down as an axiom that hencetorth theie should be 
two and ont^ Hwo depaitmeuts charged with pioteetive and re- 
pressive duties and rcbponsihiht^’ — tlie one the military under 
the Commandei-in-Chief-- the olbcr the Civil Constabulary un- 
der the Civil Executive Oovernnyut, that the military should at 
ojace be withdrawn fiom the performance of all the duties above 
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TOUTDcrateil, which tliey had been in the habit of performing 
and should be coulined in lutuie to their proper ^pherob •‘in short, 
that all the Aimy should be concentrated n\ such positions aa 
the militaiy occupation oi the country may lendei advisable, ami 
that the only detachments should be m those positions whoso 
military occupation is necessaiy liom strategj^ con&ulei ations, ~ 
that the whole duty ot piotettion of life ancTproperty and le- 
pression of ciime should bo conlnled to an oigamzcdand paitially 
armed civil constabulary, and that only m the case ol rebellions 
01 extended insurrec tion Irom ivithin, oi foreign invasions from 
without, should then functions he supeiseded by the legulai 
Aiiny 

The advantages to be gained by this measure are twofold 
In the tirst place the efheiency of the Native Aimy will bo 
gieatly increased The majoiit} of the men of every icgiment 
being always at Head (iuarters, they will acquiie a much gicator 
piohciency in all that belongs to militaiy duty, while at the same 
time they will be relieved from the laborioq» and uninteiestmg 
escoit duty which formoily fell so heivily u)>on the Sepoys, and 
legarding whuli we find the Commando) -iii-(3hiel ot the Madras 
Aimy wilting m 1857, ^one thud of the aimy is permanently 
on duty fiorn yeai^s end to yearns end, and the men are dis- 
heaitened and dispiiited * 

Another no small advantage to be gained by the substitution 
of constables for militaiy guards and cseoits is the gieat saving 
that will accrue to Oovernincnt It is calc iilated that every Sepoy 
costs the si ale 250 iiipees per annum, while the cost ot a cons- 
table IS at the highest rate Rs 130, the average being proliably 
not moie than Rs 120 It then the Government is enabled by 
the replacement of the one by the other, to reduea the strength 
of its Native Army while at the same time it adds to its efliei- 
ency, the gam both political and financial, will bo very con- 
siderable, noi IS this all, the strength of the future European 
Array m India must, after recent evtmts, depend in some mea- 
sure on the strength of the Native Army, and, when the latter can 
be reduced, the formei may m a coriespondmg pioportion bo 
weakened also with safety, should other ciicumstanccs admit of 
it. 

The second groat line of separation drawn by the Police 
Commission is that between the executive police and the 
judicial authorities A gicat iml has been spoken and written 
upon this subject Many contend that theie should be no sever- 
ance at all, but that the polices should be wholly and entirely 
under magistrates ae has hitherto been the case generally 
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ihionp^houi India OLheis n^uiii insist that thoic should ho no 
connection whalevoi hetwceu the two, and that the police thiouj^h 
their Chiefj should he responsible only to the Head of the local 
(Tovernmont While othei s again, admit! mg, in a geneial way , the 
necessity of mfoimation to the ]udicial authoiitios, have been 
unable to agice upon the exact point wheio this subordination 
should begin, some wishing to lix it upon the district Officei 
or Magistrate, olhcis upon the Commissioner of a Division 
We believe that v(My muoh of the contioversy, which has taken 
place upon this sub)eet, has aiisen from misappichension of what 
the npholdeis of thepiinciple of separation really mean The 
great pimciple involved in the question is 8 im])ly this, that the 
thief catcher shall not be the thief i)U) ^ that the Otiicer who 
investigates the ciicumstanccs of a crime, hunts down and appre- 
hends the criminal, aiianges the evidence and prepaies the case 
foi trial, shall not then take his he<it upon the bench and pio* 
cccd to try the accused If this pimciple is granted, it appears 
to us to he of veiy little consequence where the acknow- 
ledged Imk of subordination is to tit in, and we believe that 
in practice no difhoulty ^vill ever he expeiienced, foi practi- 
cally, the district Officei, as defined in the dl st pioposition of the 
lepoit of the Police Commission, must always he the supreme 
powei in his own district, the police must always he bound 
to obey his ordeis, and theiefoie if any clashing of authoiity 
between him and the police Officei weie likely to aiise, a con- 
tingency which we believe would be of very rare occurrence, 
he would, as the pai amount authoiity on the spot, be ablfe to 
control the other, and pi event any evil consequences to which his 
lecusancy might give occasion at the time We believe, that 
111 almost all cases, certainly in all whcic both judicial and 
police Officers have the inteiest of the Government at lieait, 
there will be nothing like iivaliy oi quarreling about authority 
The distiict Officer from his position, his experience, and his 
legal knowledge, will, m nine cases out of ten, be looked up to 
by the police Officei, who will have recourse to him for advice 
and assistance whenever he is at fault, while on the other hand 
the judicial Officer will, ere long, come to regard the policeman 
as bis light-hand, in all matters affecting the protection and 
tranquillity of his districts 

This separation of the police and judicial functions is the 
grand fundamental pniiciple of^the piesent police leform, and 
is not calculated to introduce dissension and stu up a spirit 
of opposition as has been asseited, but on the central y its ten- 
dency IS to assist the distiict Officer^ and carry him along with 
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ifc, by foiminij and plaeinjy at bis diisposal a nioi ' pci foot in- 
btiLimeni (oi tba jjfOod p^oveuimeiit of his di6tiu*tiU4n he evm 
had befoie It cannot bo denied that an Unij;llsb Oitim, whose 
heait IS in his woik, and whose whole time ind alteution aie 
eoiicentiated upon i1, will, in the comse ol a veiy lew yeais, luxe 
formed a distiiet police nifnutely siipeiioi to any we ha\e 
over seen uudoi the old tluuiadaiee system, and it is as undeni- 
able that in most distiicts wheie this is the ease tlioio will be little 
inteifeience on the paitot thedistiict Oflicei, whose ex|)erienoe m 
police woik will yeai by yeai dnniuish as that ot the othci 
iiicie.ises, and who will, tlieieloie, be too j^lad to h^ave liiiu to 
woik out lus oases, and tiace bis enmniaK in Ins o\Vu way 
It will be seen Irom the above lemaiks, that the siipei vision 
and eontiol ol the pohee in fntuie by a sepaiate body of 
European Ofliccjb, is one ot the points slioiiffly dwelt upon by 
the Police Commission as an essential element ot siucess in 
in the new system. Then pioposal is In icily as iollows that 
each local Govcnimcnt be foi police puiposes coubidoicd a 
police distiiet; that a head ot tlu police foi such districts 
or provinre be ajipomted who will be subject to the contiol 
of the loeal Govemnicnt onlv. iTiat snboidmate to him a 
sufiScient nniAbct of Eiuopean ofliceis lie apjiointod, in the pro- 
portion ot not less than one to ea<h civil distiict, who will eon- 
tiol the police ot their respective distiicts, subject to the gcneial 
supeivibiou of the magistrate, and be lesponsible to their 
chief foi all matteis of discipline, organization, dull, diess &e , 
lie, in his tuin, bcim^ lesponsible to ilic loeal Government foi 
maintaining the whole force in a state ol efficiency by pcisonal 
attention and by geneial management ihiougli lus suboidmate 
ofliceis Thus it will appoai, th«it as in each Piovmee theie will 
be blit one responsible head of the police, so under tlic opera- 
tion of the new scheme there can be but o^ic police within the 
same limit, and all separate establishments of cantonment, coast 
and liver police, salt chokeydais, thuggee and dacoity luiormers, 
and police for Railways, must, be gradually absoibed into the 
one groat provincul dcpaitment As a matter of couise the 
village police will also come under the police Oflicer, who will 
cxeiei&e over them the same control wdueb has hitheito lieen in 
in the hands of the distnct authonly The advantages of such 
ccutializatioD aie too obvious to require eommentf 

These we believe to be great fundamontal piiuciplce 
advocated by the Pobce Commission^ into the details it is un- 
necessaiy here to enter. TJiere is one point, however, which 
we ohseive we have omitted, and which, though belonging raihci 
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to military finance than to police leform, is too impoitaiit 
to be left out, *\Ve allude to the locomraendation ol the 
Military Finance Commission, endorsed by the Police Com- 
mi^ion and subse(|ueiitly adopted m its entiiety hy the Ooveiii- 
ment, that the police should, on the leipiisition of the militaiy 
authouties Aiinish police fi^uaids ovei military btoie«i, the 
watch and i\ lul ovoi which can he maintained as efficiently and 
mote economically by them than b> the Native Army, and as 
such duty belongs propeily to tlie military department, and 
cannot be taiily chaigeable upon a eivil coiistabiilaiy, it is 
faithei lecommended tliat toi all such guirds supjdied by the 
police, payment should he made l)y the depaitmeiit ie<piiung 
them 

Thus a fiiither leduction of the Naiive Aimy becomes 

E ossihle, the numhei of men hitheito employed in these duties 
avmg been very consideMtble, while at the same time, hy the 
system of payment above d&cribed, the Government has seemed 
the best possible guaHUntce foi economy, as the lii^d of every 
department recpuiing a guaid fioin the police, m held respon- 
sible lor its cost, until lie sat isiies the Conti ol lei of Finance of 
the absolute necessity ioi Imving it Those who iememl>er how 
lavishly guards of sepoys weie lurnishcd u])on every leipusition, 
and for eveiy conceivable purpose, in formei dajs^ will appieciate 
the veiy gicat saving likely to acciue liom the introduction 
of the new system 

Tlie Police Comn^ission on submitting then lepoits, forwarded 
agreeably to instruction, leceived a diafi act ioi a new Police 
Bill to be applicable to the ivhole ol India Then repoit is 
dated in September 1S()0, and in March ISOl Act V of that 
year, being ^an Act foi the regulation of Police' liiially passed 
the Legislative (/Ouncil aftei coiisuleiabh discussion, and on the 
22nd of the same month received the assent of the Goveinor 
Ocneial In this act will be found embodied tlie great prin- 
ciples iceomniended by the Commission, of which we have given 
a brief and imperfect outline above 

But soon altei iec‘eivuig the leport of the Commission, and 
some tune before the act bec*ime law. Government having de- 
cided upon its future course with regaid to the police of India, 
action was at once commenced without fuither delay A 
(/hief Commissioner of Police for the N W P was appointed, 
and entered upon Ins aiduous dairies The Government had de- 
cided that a double police should fio lougei exist m any province 
of the empire, that the military police, as such, should bo im- 
mediately disbanded and absorbed into the new force, and that 
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fo) the future distmet and fully organized ouil constabulary 
onl> for c i<‘h loc al (Tovcininont should be recogi!lfzcd The tnoasurca 
ic<luHitc upon the above decision have been caiiunl out lu tho^lLAV* 
P with uieai eiioigy. All inefluient men of the inihUry'jS|jLb 
the old civil police have been di<»cbaiiTed, the icmaindei 
boon foimcd into the const ibulary, Em o]>ean officers ha\c bSSi 
ap])oiiited 111 cvoiy distnct, and the whole laftachiuciy is now 
at work, and will in due tune, no doubt, bung loitli the good 
lesults to be looked foi fiom the known ability and cneigy of 
the agents employed 

# UiUieito wo have said notliino of the Punjiub Soon after 
the annevation ot tliat im]X)itaiit Piovinee, a eivil jxdico was 
oic:am/ed upon the old llianadaiee s^htein, but with tins in its 
iavoai, that the men (oniposing it wcie inoie caiefiilly select- 
ed, bettei paid, and moie iigully bupervised by Die distiict 
ofhi'ci, than in the oidoi Ih csidcnaCa^iil jindm, and, wa believe, 
it has been found to woik well ai{|an>aralively In addition 
to this Ixxdyl there was ilso a Uige of militaiy ixdiea, 

both lioibe and foot, whose dutu's weie ehicflv, it not al- 
togethei iiiilitaiy, and whoso opination was almost evlubively 
confined to guauhng the extensive liontiei Now, however, 
this double polue li«\s been alxdished, and the sune bystem, 
as Unit winch pievails in Oiulh and has been initiated in the 
N W P , has been also inaugui iled jn the Punjaub It is 
line there is still a local loiee kej^ ti^Jttndei the oideis of the 
local (Jo veinment and not undei tlie Commi^ndcr-m-chief, luit 
tins we believe is only a tempoiary airangement, and, whethei 
or no, it IS entirely distinct liom the cml police, aud*i 9 not* 
umlci the eontiol of the Inspeeloi (ieneial 

At Nagpore a similar police is being oiganizod m which tho 
local Inlanliy of those distiicts w^ill, we bilieve, bo absoibed 

The great Pioconsulateof lieugal alone lemams, but there too 
the note of change has been soimdoil, and we lieheve that while 
we now write, airangomcnts aie ]>iogrebsing foi the abolition of 
the nnlitaiy police and the diafting of the men in its laiiks mto 
the new civil constalnilaiy 

We have now hueUy recapitulated the inoasuies of police re- 
foi m which have been alieady introduced, oi aie in pi ogress in the 
dilfercnt Piesidencjics and Provinces of lliiidostan, it remains 
further to notice what has been done in the same duection lu the 
large outlying dependency of J^tish Buimah , but as the intio- 
du< fciou of a now organized ponce m that province is but part of 
a great scheme of financial le^oim which is now being earned 
out, it may not be out of place to include the yvhole in oui 
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Duuiig the autmfnn of JSGO, the President of the Militaiy fi- 
nance Commisbion visited Ran^oon^ and on his return he address- 
ed a Memorauduin 1o Goveunnent, which will he found at the 
end of the ^ Rcpoit upon liiitisli Buimab’ wUciem he pointed out, 
with that clearness and concisenebs which chaiaeteiise all his 
papets, a nuiiibei f»f economical clcinocs winch might be made 
in almost eveiy depaitmciiL of the adiminstration Soon aftei 
this. Colonel Pliayic, the Commisbioner of Pegn, ainved m Calcut- 
ta, and became dining his stay a membei of the Police Commis- 
sion* Aftei that bo^ly had faulmiitted its repeat to OoveiJiinei#fc, 
Lord Canning detcimfiied to scud two o(hc*cis to Binmah, to be 
associated with the chief Cml and Mill taiy Authoii lies of the 
piovince, as a special commission foi the purpose of c onsidenng 
and lepoiting upon eveiy measiiic of economical leioiin, that 
might ajipeai piaciicablc and desiiablo Accordingly two of the 
members of the Police Commission who weie men of filed abi- 
lity and expel lence wore selected for Has pm pose and leaving 
Calcutta, anived in Rangoon on the 12th of Noveml>ei Fioiu 
thence, in company with Colonel Pliayic and General Bell the M i- 
litaiy Commander, they tiJvolh‘d over a ( ousidei-ible paitof the 
jHOvmce, and aftei collecting and digesting all the infoima- 
tion they could obtain, hit Rangoon toi Calcutta on the 4th 
of Decembei, and on then letuin subiniitcHl to Govetnmenl ilie 
very able and coinpiohensive iej>ort, published ni the blue book 
indicated at the head of this aiticle We will not enter into 
details which aie accessible toevei^ one who feels an inteiest in 
them, and will contcMit ouiselves with giving a brief summary 
of the lesults Aci oiding to this ie])ort the annual expendituie of 
the Piovuice of Pegu including niiUtaiy charges, has hithcito 
exceeded the levenuc by tbe veiy considerable sum of fitty-nme 
and a qiiartei lacs of lupees The Commission go voiy eaiefully o\ ci 
eveiy item of expendituie in each department, inilitaiy, civil, 
police, marnie &c They j;roj>ose a new i)ohce, to be oiganised 
upon the same principles, as we have seen applied to the new police 
foiees m India, into which is to be absoibcd the Pegu Light In- 
fantiy, which lu JSuiiiiah lexueseutcd the mihtaiy police of 
India. 

They recommend reduction in the military expenditure of 
Pegu to the extent of fifty-seven lacs annually, and suggest a new 
arrangeinont and distubution oL civil establishments lor Pegu, 
Teiiasscrun and Airacan by wbien a fuithei saving of seven lacs 
annually will be effected. The legglt of the whole scheme when 
earned out being that, instead of the latge annual deheit which 
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has lutliorfo ol)t<iinetl in tlie<?o piovmcc% tlio >euily io\ciiue and 
t xpoiiditiue will be veiy ncaily balanced Many of the lediio- 
lions I eco in mended have alieady been efleeteJ, olheis aiciiow be^ 
in^ can led into exceution, and vw believe we no not mislalven lu 
asseitinjjf that by the end ot the pieseni olficial year, the whole, 
01 , at all events, tliohe of gieat iinaiicul iinpoilance will have 
be*m in.ide 

We think desei vim^ of especial notice, the eelenly wdh wlncli 
m ilus case of llnti'^h Bui rmli, action has followed on (hsb^n 
We attiibule tins, almost enluel\ , to the uiiinimilv wliieli has 
niaiked ])iO(’'(H}din«s of the f wo Cominissioiieis, and then asso-* 
elates the roinnnssionci, and the Militaiv CJtnnmandei of the 
Piovin(<» Au> one wlm will tike the tioublc toie<i(l fire lejioit 
will s(‘e that, in all the leeomincndations foi economy they weio 
all aoieed ^fheu names iic ajipended to all the proposition**, and 
tho two Caltjutta members of the Commission be n am])le icsii- 
monv in tins tepoit, to the eoidial and heaity eo*opei ition not 
only of the ehiet, but ot all the snboidiu lie oHueis ot the admi- 
instiatioii with whom they came in c<>nta(t We have heio the 
uisliiietive, and, we feai, unnsnd spectacle, ol the whole body of 
oflieuls of a Infte depeudenev uniting he ntily 1o lonvardand 
( niy out the econotUK al Mews of the snpieme (3o\ eminent, al- 
though, it cannot be donbtral, involving in m iny iiistanees tho 
sairifiee ol then own coiivenienee, and, peilnps, in some, the di- 
minution of then ineoines When we leflect upon tlic high 
value men put upon powei and jiationage, and how laiely we see 
those wdio have been aceusiomed to them clieei fully lelinquislnng 
any part of either, we shall perhaps appieeiate moio tiuly than 
wo have hitheito done, the disinteiestedness of th<‘ Goveiiiment 
Oflieeis in Bmmah But, as we hinted befoie, m these mattei» 
unanimity is the secict of sueeess No doubt tbeie were some 
loforms the Cale dta Comnnssionei^ would have desired, and 
which the Biirmah Ofliomls eoiild not appiove, oi the case again 
may have been leveised On these points one oi other evi- 
dently gave way, piefoiiing to send up u senes of lecommenda- 
tions to Coveinmerit that earned the weight of an unaminous 
opinion, to flaming pioposa^, pcihaps moie vaiied and nniveisal 
in then a])]dicatioii, but upon whi<*h all could not agice It is 
a cbaraeteristie of the Anglo-Saxon to hold out tenaciously foi 
what he believes to involve a principle It is an adiniialde cha 
1 leieustn* wlieu rightly appliod 4 though we lea’, in too many 
cases, it dog em tales into mere obstiniey In this case, how-, 
ever, li disagi cements did anso amongst the Buimah Coni- 
nubaion, they wisely kept them to themselves, and the gialifying 

t) 
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lesult has been, that the Ooveriimeiit hampeiod by no conflictinff 
opinions, and not bcMn^ called upon to decide between contend* 
mg parties, has been able to proceed with piomptitude to dcK::ided 
action 

Act y will, we piesume, cie long have been made applicable to 
eadh of the local Govei nments ot the Bengal Presidency, and wo 
thus sec a new system, amounting almost to a complete revolu- 
tion in police administration, alicady inauguiat(*d and about to be 
lutioduccd thioughout the whole of Biitish India, fiom the 
Himalaya to Cape Comoun, and from Pcshawui to the Eastern 
bouiidaiy of Pegu By this measure the military police ahd 
the old thanadaiee will alike be abolished and will be leplaced 
by a civil cou&^iilaiyii moie simple in its forms of piotedmc 
and atthes^hift time, mlire oentialized, sufficiently armed am) 
organized to secuie gi eater efficiency m action, while not suffici- 
ently so, ever to become a bouice of appichensioii to GovOin- 
ineiit The Native Aimy lelcascd fiom iiksome and noii-mi- 
litaiy duty will be concentiatcd at its scveial militaiy sta- 
tions, and being sub]ectcd to bctici discipline and supet vision, 
will become moie useful foi its duties m the field, and while 
this imjirovement iii its moi ile is effected, the simultaneous 
diimnutiou of its numbcis, will give a sensible reliet to the 
Impciial Imaiices The /lew police will be less costly than the 
aggiegale civil and militaiv police have hithoito been, and 
the employment of constables foi many duties of watch and 
waiJ ovei militiiy stoies III the place of sepoys, will reiidci pos- 
sible a fiutlui reduction ot the numeiical strength ofthelat- 
tei, and guaiantee to the Ooveunment the exeicise of a strict 
eednomy Such, wc believe, to be some of the advantages of the 
new system we bt*licve the sub]ect has hardly leceived fiom 
the public the attcmtiou to which it is entitled, and that, as the 
change has been lutioduced in dideient piovinces at diffeient pe- 
iiods and not bimultaneously in all, many people arc unaware of the 
extent oi the natuie ot the change We shall considei ourselves 
fortuiiato if ue have by these pages done anything to enlighten 
tho&e III search of inf 01 mation, oi to leid the public m geneial 
to a pio])er appicciation of the benefits aniicix^ated os the result 
of the now system 

One or two obsei vations still lomain And fust, we would most 
earnestly advocafe either the institution of a police bureau at 
Head (iuaiterb of the Supicmc jCb>veinment, or that one of the 
^lieady existing sectetaiiats should be made the depositary of 
police reports and police infoipiRtion of eveiy sort from the 
eevcial local gov ernmeuts. We believe the impoitance of this 
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can hardly be ovoi estimated By tins means the (iovernment 
will he able to eompaie the diffeient local sjsiems, to contiast 
the efficieiKy and the costliness of each pioviiuial police, to 
(libceiu the causes oi variation m them, and to aw*eitam the 
ieat.ons of the supeiioiity or infenonty of one as re^aidiitjiiothei 
lu addition to this, a moans of eontiol u ill he fui nished, which )\ ill 
act as an eliectual check aj^ainst depaituie fiom first puiuipfoal 

We maintaiu that as with individual jmlicc oflieers so with local 
(Iovernment s, each should be lelt to cany out then lep^iliinali? 
ob)eets in the way best adapted to tlicn own gcnnih, and lo 
the peculiaiitic^ of the locality iii which they hapiien to be 
hitiiated , but as stiongly do we maintain that Uu latitude 
left to them should in no case extend i^i as to admit of a 
depaituie fiom fumlamental piiniiiipt®^^ ftllUiiff wee been 

laid down, and loinnng a*^ it w^eie the batk-bone of a syMem 
applicible to every locality, bhoiilJ be iau*tully guarded fiom 
«xiiy innovations oi imigined impiovements, which might othei- 
wise bo made at the oipiice oi upon the conviction ol the luleis 
of any of the several pioviiices , While the Supieme (SoveiiN 
inont wibcfy loaves the Idling up ot det uK, llie eompletion ot the 
btiuetuie as it weie, to the local authoiities ; it should jealously 
piotect the fiaiue woik, whuh secuies a similaiity ol outline, 
liom any luteiferenee which might mui the symiuet'j ot tlu' 
fabue 

Another point to which, vre believe, too^ much attention 
cannot he directed, is Ihc efficient sujiei vision of tlie Police by 
liaid-woiking, earnest Euiopean ofhceis Some go fuither than 
this, and desiio a large lutiodiictiou of Europeans into the 
upper lanks of the constabulaiy This we look upon as a m^tiei 
of miiioi imiK)itancc We believe that it matter'll little whethei 
oui Police Inspectois are Europeans, Euiasiuns or Natives so long 
as they aie good men, and that good, well cpialilied useful men 
aic to bo found m each ot the above classes of the community, 
we have little doubt, but we think that cithei Euiashuis oi 
Natives will rarely if evci be found to supply the jdaee ol the 
Euiopean distnct Supeiintendent Foi this olhie honest, eon- 
fecientious, hard-working men, who combine a true* sense of duly 
with more than average acuteness, and common sense aie ic- 
quircd, and except, as wc said above, in veiy rare instances, wc 
do not believe such quahticfl will be found united anywheie but 
in the Biitisli Oflieer, 

One more lemaik, and the t risk w^c piopo«cd to ourselves at 
the outset will be complctec^ V\c dcsiic oie (ondiuling to 
entei oiu piotcst against the mconsidciate objections so 
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often raibed m the loeal Journals aiyain&t ilic now police Wo 
aio happy to obseive that the eiitici&ins to w*iuli wo alliulo, 
seldom come tiom the oditois ol newspapois tlieinsolvos, hut 
ffoneially appeal as Soinmuiiicated/ oi ‘lioiu llioponol a >‘oi^ 
lespondont^ in some locality oi othei Many of these, \v«‘ have 
good icasoTi lo heliove, emanate liom disappomtod aspnaiits t<» 
police appojntrneut&, hut thoj ue not the leb& mischievous, ns 
calculated to mislead the public, and hiinp dis( unlit U}>on t 
system yet in its infancy and entitled to a liii and nnpiitial 
judgment If a daooily is suL(esslLil ind the peipetiatois get olf 
unpunished, or il a muidcr is undiscoveied, we aie told it e 
Ihe fault of the new police and of the new system Wcluui^ 
little 01 nothing in lormei days ol the lieipie<it and signal 
failures of the thanadaiee We beliexc ihat in Oudh, wheie 
the system has now been on tiial for two yeais, the iiinoiiut of 
detected eiime is no way infeiioi, to say the least, to what it 
was undei the old system, while the geneial secuiitv of life and 
pioperty thioughout the whole province, is to inlimUly feiipeiuu 
as to admit of no compansen It is not fau to impute luetiu^w 
cnoy wheie the only tault is the unavoidable one of want ot e\ 
peiicnoe A good police cannot be tonned m a claj Although 
a modeiato amount of capacity and of tiaimng aie sulhcient loi 
an oidinary constable, still a uiiam amount ol lK>tli arc lequisite, 
and a very laige amount of both, added to manj othei ijiialities 
which no training can su|>])ly, aie necessaiy ff)i i good detedivo 
To form a good oflieial ol this i lass ait lequucd gieat intellN 
gence, oxpeiiencc ol men anil society, a steady head, a stiong 
nerve, a quick appieciation of the value of evidence, am I an in- 
stmctive perception of tlic faintest clue to a inysteiioiis deed Such 
men cannot be either fomed oi found m i day, and those who 
set themselves up to impugn the system and its agoiilb, foigct 
that policemen ai(» not heaveu-lioin, and that defectives aie not 
rained like maiiiui liora the skies A lonsideiationof the ^eeh 
made by Sn Kobert Peel in 1821) bcfoie the House of Com ^ous, 
when pioposiug his Bill %r a Metropolitan police, and a con- 
trast of wdiat the police in London was then and what it is in 
1861, will cleaily bear us out in these icmaiks and show what 
may be the lesult of thiity yeais’ expeiieiice in developing the 
cllicieuey of a police foice 

In conclusion In LSatf the Couit of Directois in a despatch 
addicssed to the Goveinoi Geneial of India, sum up gcneially 
then opinion of the Indian poliffo 'm the following lemaikablc 
sentences. • An immediate and through lefoi in of police in all 
' the old provmces of Bnlish India, is loudly called loi That 
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'* iLc polui; in India has lamontahly lailod lu aooomplislnnjj 
Mill (Mids loi winch it was establihlied, is a iiotouons liici 
* lliat it is all hut iisoless fiu the pievention, *nul sadly defieient 
Mol Uio deteetioii ol cjime, ifl geneially cidmitlid Uiuhle to 
Mh(Hk (Hiiieitis, with raie exeeptioiis, iinseuijmlous as to its 
mode ol wiehhno the aulhonty with whieh it is ainud loi the 
‘ lundioii which it lads to fnllil, ami lias a fyeucial eliaiador ioi 
‘ eoiiiiption and oppiession Tlicio is, iiioieovei, a want of goncial 
Mng nii/ation , the force all idled to each division is tcjo mucli 
Moeali/e<l and isolated, and the notion of c omhi nation bed weeii 
'any ‘■epmate ])nts ol it with llie view of aceoniplishing the 
‘ fj^rc at oh]< ds *>l a police, is seldom eiitin lamed ^ 

We laUe\e that the new system, we Jiave been disciisSiiig-, ib 
eakuhited t(» Kiiii'dv alPthe evils so foicihly pointed out m the 
ihove e\trad, and in that behef wo demand lor it a fuii ami 
• UJipiepidKed liial 

We nave icvd whoie iii the Bagh-o-Bahai of a 

touutiy bo jcdimmhlv admniisfeied, that the luhahitants of the 
Bazaui never (IoscnI then doois at night, and tiavclleis on the 
highway (hiiifved llieii mom‘> in then pockets oi tossed it in 
^ the air as they went along tlie loads, bo c onlulent weie they in 
v'gdaiice of the public guaidians of then piopcuty We aio not 
so foolish as to asscit that vw shall ever aiiive at such a state of 
^eemity in India, but theie is no iea«'on why we should not 
ami at it The highci oui ondeavouifi, the iieaiti we au' bkedy 
to approach to jieifoctioii A good police can do imieh, but it 
cannot do all We must educate the jieople, in&til into their 
minds moial piniciplcs, and teach them that it is both moie 
pleaeaiit and moie piohtable to do light than to do wiong, 
hefoie wc can hope to make much impicssion on our cnramal 
fitfuasties, and aflei all is done, we cannot antic i])ate any very 
jomarkahle eesb ition from eiime, eithei m India or in the woild, 
beb’ the millennium but, if we cannot wholly RU[)pie«^s cume, 
we can at least do much to repress and to dctec'i it Theie is 
iiolluiig Utopian in this We believe the wheels of police iid- 
niiuistiation have now got into the light groove, and we look 
with confidence to the ex:peue!ice of the next ten ycais to beai 
us out ill our conclusions, and to justify oui hopCb 
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Aut II*— 1 livpoif on the ejrtnit anti naline of Hie Sana/a/ij 
E%laLlUlimenh foi Eiuopean Tioop% m India Indian Ketoi ls^ 

2 Memiandnm on f/ie Colonization of India by Einopean Hol^ 
dws Punjab Records* 

T he three 51 eat objects of all Indian statesmen at the piosent 
moment aie^ to develop the icbouieesof this maftiuhcent 
dependency, diminish the eKpendituie ot its admiuisliation both 
civil and mililaiy and increase the stien^th ol oiu giasp on the 
countiy All &u^]^^cfations likely to lead to the attainment of any 
one of these desu<]d)lo lesults^ aie woithy of attention, how much 
more so thMJMM m its coiibideiation all tliiee 

VVe cloi^m ImscuHiimtlbu^fti: which is the subject ol the 

piesent aiticlc. How la 1 wo aie jiistirhed in so doin^, let the 
icadei judge, but at all events, whether the^ttoposltion be deemed 
worthy ot consideiation, 01 looked upon as loo theoietieal foi 
pi actieal success, some good pm po^c may be attained fiom tlie 
mere discussion of the subject We shall have gieatly ovei- 
ostimated our subject, if m the course of oui distussionits impor- 
fance docs not become appaicnt, and il oin scbonie should jnove 
deficient oi faulty m its details, raoieexpencncid 01 inoiecapabh^ 
men may be induced to fill up that outline , foi no eonecivefhat 
all must appiovc of the idea, though pruhaps dilhning as to the 
mode in which it should be cairied out , should suth be the case 
our laboui will not have been in vain* 

We shall not follow the usual custom of passing in review the 
numerous lustanccp, olfered as well by aiuicut histoiy, as by 
that of our own time, m wlmh inditary toloin/ation has been 
attempted, noi «liall wo seek to an.ily/e Ihe causes of then 
lailuie Ol success In oiu opinion no good piupose could be 
effected by the adoption of such a couise The conditions and 
oircumstanees under which mihtaiy eoloiues could bo t>sta- 
blished m India, are exceptional and dillci widely fiom those, 
which, m other eountiies, 01 in other ages, have attended similai 
experiments We are not disposed to weaiy our leadeis, with 
pi ol IX accounts of A¥hat is, altei all, only appaicnlly connected 
with oui subject, and will theieforc at once entei on the const* 
delation of such a scheme as applied solely to India 

It would evidently be most dAifable, it some means could be 
devised, by which we could reduce the piesent enotmous native 
aimy. Such an act would not orfly largelj dimmish that over* 
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jyiowii ex[)eiulituic, winch is at present paralyzinjy the action ol 
oui iiilcrs, and ]» eventing the iiitiodiietion as well ol adminis- 
tutive rolorins, as of any large scheme calculated to nun ease the 
matciiul icsouices ol the eountiy, but would also remove an impor- 
tant element of inoio than posbihlc danger to the stale, English 
tioops must he maintained m a oountiy which the recent mutiny 
has shown to be piincipally retained hy the power of the swoid 
The (‘ircmimatc ti ide-Ioving Bengalee may be well attecled 
towards oiu lule, as well as the Hindu geneially tluoughout the 
empue, but cm we rely on the tianquillity of the Mala atta, 
with his hoiediiaiy love oi wai and plundci, of the so called ini 
dependent states, of the Sikhs, with tlicu abiding conlideuee m 
the ultimate tiiiimph of the Klialsa, of the Unity millions of Alns- 
siilrnaiis, animated hy all the hatied 

conquest? It is evident fh)n[| ,we can 

neibliei tiiist ^ iln^ir mitTtsfy* civil loyklm* SiuU 

being the case, Itie of* m untaining alaigo Englnirfoico 

becomes ifnincdiately^l^iaicut This asseition is atoiue met hy a 
statement ol the vast cost of Biitish solduis , yet a tuist-worthy 
Jiiny must he kept up, both for the maihtiuiance of mtein.d 
tiaiiquillity, and loi defence against exteinal aggiession The 
iCiir ol hostility fiom without may, by some, be eonsuleied 
groundless , but who can say that nothing is lobe dieaded, eithoi 
diiectly Ol indiiocUy, tiom Itussia with liei laige and giowmg 
luHiiencc in cential Asia, an influenoe to which our lleetb can 
liunish no oountei poise, and which our diplomacy is fai loo 
obtuse and blniideiing to destroy ^ Who can assort that Fiance, 
with hei poweitiil steam Navy, might not convey a force -to 
these shoie^, which, suppoitcd eithei hy a disattcct^ population, 
or by some gieat feiidatorj, might millet a wouinl, none the less 
Inirttul, because it could not lead to any peiinanent success 
on the part of the imadei Wai and invasion are ever best 
aveited by ample pieparation foi its event These picmises lieing 
admitted, the question aiises, how aie wc to obtain the gieatcst 
amount of Biitish eoinhataut power, at the least possible coot. 
One metliod, undoubtedly, is to impiove the meaub of communi- 
cation, so that a large foue might with lapidity be concentiated 
on the required spot In this mannei a small body, unless 
rebellion and warragedfiom one end ot India to the othei, would 
be as effective as a laigc ai ray with oui present im|)ei feet means of 
transpoit, Tlie construction ot immeious i ail ways, canals, and 
roads, togeihei wiili the imp?ovemeiit of thobc of the latter 
already existing, as well as the organization of an efficient land 
and liver tiansit, aic measures* which would leud to tins desirable 
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lesuli, niul moreover be fi lu^lit withnumeioiw coinmcicnl ml- 
vantaj^cs Piomiisiiif* as «ineli schemes may be, tunc is icquued f#n 
tliou oomplehon, and till tliiit tunc anivcs, and even afterwaid-., 
a considerable loi^e o\ Eiifrlish tioops mu&t be letained How to 
ctrect tins at the least ])oasible cost to the State, so as to com- 
bine mihtaiy' effiacnc> with the utilization of then jnodiietive 
]K)wer as cituons, is what we piopu c to lOiiHidei in the follow- 
111*4 pages 

Iiureasod mihlary strength, ledueod oxpenditiiie, and growing 
eornnieiec would, in oui 0])inion, follow the adoption of th(* 
seheine ol Mditaiy Culom/ation whieli we nowad\oeite 

In a eonnti} whose hnaneieis deil with tignus ol ^ast magni- 
tude, an expeiujj^mt likely, to be piodui tiv(» ol such unpoitant le- 
sults, sneh pormahent diininiition of expendituie, is at least woiiby 
ol eoiisidei ation Eai^ii^u< eeeding >eai and eveiy new ly sui vevi d 
liundied miles, diseovevs jd lees, both in the hills, and on isol ited 
eminences in the plains, whose elunate is adapted to English consti- 
tutions, and whei c pursuitB eithei ot a nuinutac tuimg, commer ci il , 
Ol agueultuialnatiue, eould be ad\ ant igeously followed As le- 
gnuls agiieultiiie taken m its bioadest smise, and not limited to 
the cultivation of giain, meiely gioiind can geneiall} betoumlat 
no gieat distance fiom those spots, wliuh fiom thou healthiness, 
are bvntahle foi English lesidents The lowest langes of the 
Himalayas, the isolated eminences and deiiolied mountain ehanib 
in the Punjal) and llajpootana, mav ho cited as cximplos Doubt- 
less the llajinalial ancl Noilgheiiy Hills, witli many oiheis, alloid 
bimilai instances , but as we aie me icdy indieatnig, not el iboraliiig, 
apian, we shall not itteinpt tube s])eciti( as to loeelities Of 
oouibe, in those places classed as legulai lull stations, the scttleis 
would be ocniipelled to contuie themselves, almost entiiely, to 
Tnanufac*tuics oi coinmcice, while in those ol lowci altitude and 
easier access to tlie plains, igncultuie could be oaiiied onivitli 
gi oat case, while they would be ol siiflKicnt height alx^vethe 
level ot the sea to piove healthv The Jir)ns(‘ of the colonist would 
be within a mile oi two, some tunes less, of his farm, a visit to 
wliieli, inoiniag and evening, ev'^en duiing the hot season, would 
be no great lav on his povvei-^ Such an amount of snpei vision 
would be siiffieieiit to ])icvent the laboiueis horn neglecting 
their woik, until the aiiival of the cold weather, when a moie 
close and active supenntendenee would be feasible We employ 
the vvoicl ^supountendence^ l>uip^’)j*ly, foi in the piOHeni scheme 
we do not propose that., as a lule, the l.diouis of the Englishman 
should evtond beyond supeivisnyi In English halld^, uiulcu 
English direction, and with as little as possible mtcimoddhng 
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hy Governmenl, we have little doubt but that the pioposod mili- 
tary bottlements, would boon become distinguibhed horn the lost 
of Indu by piospeiity and piogresb Nor would such advan- 
tages bo eonli nod to the actual po&bosbionfe of the Untisb colo- 
nist These spots would become the leaven mfliieniMnj^ foi ^ood 
all the sunoumhng' distiicts Tlie success of the expenrnciit 
would attract many fiom Eiif^land, who, forming paitneisljip*, 
with the nuUtaiy colonist, would oontiibute ihoii money as an 
eipnvalcnt lor his expoiience By this means, a large amount ol 
Biiti^h capital would be invested in India , a lesult, the nttainmcMit. 
of which, on* an extensive scale, is as desuablc as it is difluult 
We do not intend to enter in detail, on the <piesiion of wliat 
manufaetuies oi what pi od nets, would he developed, oiiguiated, oi 
iinjiioved, by the piesent scheme, we need mereHy mention that 
tea cultivation opens a vast field foi the em^yment of iinhisiiv 
and capital, that the demand lor an* ni^^ased pi eduction, a 
moie caieliil piep nation, ol cotton is, paitieuluilj' lu the pie 
sent state ol allaiis in Aracnoa, daily hecHnniug loudei , that 
sugar IS capible ot augmented cultiViiium, and unpioved niami 
factuie, that good tliiead ot native eonstuution is imkmovn, 
and that theie is no leasoii why such should continue to be tim 
lase, that the lufeiioi cliaiaetei of the non geiietally made 
horn the native ore, togethei with the suecesb ol the Kumaoii 
non woikb, and the daily iiuwasing lecpiiuMiunts ol the difieient 
lailway eorajiuiK’s, point <»ut an adv intagtons inve'^tinent , that 
the Luge amount ot huMiiess done by the kiis^oulce andMiis- 
soiiieebieweiies shows tliat a want, lusepaiiible fioiu the jneseiu e 
of Englishmen, may be snp])lied without leeouise to iinpoitatioii , 
ami, tinally, tint lioirTthe ibuiidaiice ot law inahnal, the vaiiod 
natuiL ol the soil, and the cheapness and abundam** ol labom, 
time IS no leason why India should not conijiete, in the wav of 
manufaetuies and commene, with Aiueiu a, the West Indies, Mau- 
tliestci, Nottingham, Shelheld, Hiuninghain and the Welsh non 
woiks Befoie quitting this biauch of oui subject, we cannot 
lefiain fiom mentioning, that we are leqnnntod with a jnivate 
soldier m the Punjah, who is at this moment lon&tnutmg a 
lace machine, having alieady sueeessfully completed a model 
Why should not lac‘e be made m India equal to that of Not- 
tingham Ol Belgium ^ Suiely the delicate, tud nimble liugeis of 
the Hindus aie peculiaily adapted to such w'oik, TJiese fmta 
show, that theie evists in India, ampU‘ scope foi English energy 
and mdufativ, in the shape of stflieimiemleiue and ducetion 
Having piemised thus much, we pioceed to suggest oui plan , 
which is^ that lu lucalilies moi6 oi less ole\«ited above the plains, 

i‘ 
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budi a& \v<* licjvc imlicjtod, military eoloinos should he 

t'islablishod, iimlei the lollowiii" conditions and aiiani^enicnts 
The piivates and noii-cornims«ioned oHk'cih sliould be nun 
who have beived at liMst 14 yoais m the ainiy, of whuh not I'ess 
than 8 should luxe boon in India No one should lx seloitod 
who was not m uiiod, jncleionoo hinns^ Lnvon to those* with Lit^e 
lamihcs (rood ehaiaitoi nnd healtJi, as well as active habits, 
aud a colhxiuial knoxvledii;e o( the lanon ii»o, sl*ould he lonsuloiod 
indisjieiisable (iiiabfuMtions Tin candidate should be aoquainted 
with some tiade, nianiifactnio, oi bian(‘b ot lyiicultuie, oi be 
able to show i probability ot suiqioitino bimsoK Slid family in 
lomtoit <nnd icsnjEtetabilit> , and Puh man should possess not 
less than oDU iup|||p> On (juitlnif; the ie£*ulai airny, he should 
ie-engfl{?e for lb yeais, oi so lonj* a peiiod as, when added to 
Ins loimoi seivicc, would make up .i total of ‘30 yeais In 
retain for this piolorifjed eni>affeinent, each man should loceivc a 
free grant of land suited as lai as possible, to the puiposc or 
cultivation to whiich the colonist pioposcs to devote his industiy 
Thi«! hnd he should l^t be peiraitted to alienate, until the 
evpiiation ot Ins seivKi*, when it should become Ins own al>so- 
liitely, and in fee simple In case of death befoie the completion 
of the tenants engag-ement, the land should be in the same man- 
ner the absolute piopeity ol Ins legal lejnesentative, subject to the 
condition, that it shoulil be lesided on by an English ownet or 
agent, for at. least lb yeais aliei the date ot the fiist giant In 
case ol the colonist soldiei being invalided bofoie the completion 
of the do yeais total seivue, the giant, in Ihe same maniiti and 
undei the same eoiulition inovided aboxe in the event of death, 
should liecome the absolute piopeity ot the soldiei The colonist 
should at all tunes, until the absolute a( quisition of the land, be 
lifiblc to be d(piived of it, lor repeated and giavc miseondiiet, or 
for neglecting to keep the estate undei tan cultivation Duuug 
the wdiolc pcuod of colonial service the soldiei should receive two 
fifths both ol Indnin pay, and family allowances, and when called 
out loi more t ban the legulated days of ti aining, the full amount of 
both should be gianted him In all cases of military offences the* 
colonist should be subjeet to the Mutiny Act, Ai tides of MV ar, and 
Queen’s II cgulations, while all civil offences, should be dealt with 
by common law The militai y colonists should lie called out for 

one day’s drill in each month, in theii respective villages, ind foi 
eight days together for battalion dull annually in some cential 
place On these occasions they miglit be massed, either by wings, or 
legiments, as should be deemed most advisable In addition 
to tliQ above th<^y should be liable to be called out, loi not 
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nioK' than Uiice days m caoh year for ^uauls of honoui or 
<>lliei occasions ol eoieuioiiy In case ot w.ii or distmWmce^ <n 
when they m<»y be appiehendctl, or m any speuil einei»oiK*y, 
such as thecouutiy beiMsjf tcinpoi inly denuded of le^ulai tioops, 
the Lient Governor oi Gom inoi should be einpoweicd to c ill (ml 
nil, 01 .my of them, foi field &ervue Should any colonist IkIok^ 
the expiiation of hi^ enii^tij^meiit become invalidc*d as unfit, foi 
active seivieo, but be still considered capable of ftaiiison duty, 
he should bo planal on the leseive list, nid be only (ouipelled to 
attend the monthly and aiuuial ti uninjjf in lus own village 
rSuch men ohould dui mg the annual tiainmg, be piaetised in mus- 
ketry, at as lono langes as «aii be met within the immediate 
vicinity of the settlement, but cat e sboiddjBktakeu leiidei 
touclidnll and practice, as little fatiguing anwiffsome^tjwi^ as 
possible On the eoi])s to winch they belong being called out foi 
active seiviee, the invalids should form tlie gaiiison ot the 
station 111 the event of the soldiei bccommgj|| |m iyieiiily unfit 
foi any sei viee, he should be called bcforei a oommittee, 

eonsistiug of one held ofHcci as piesuBenl^ nn 4 |wOi|airgeons 
membeis, who, accinding to the circmmstahies of the case, sutch 
as the matins uttei iiKapacity ioi anvwoik, his ]U‘cumaiy ciienm- 
btaiu‘es, liu chaiactei, &c, should lecomniend him loi the* leceipt 
ot a pension not exceeding two fifths ot what lus ])iy and family 
allowance would amount to, were he still seivmg in the regnlai 
ainiy This pension shoeUl only he granted fiom ^eai to yeai, 
and the amount foi the eiiMiing twelve months ‘‘hould be ji\ed 
annually by the st.inding committee, at tlie exjniation, howe\ ei, 
of the teini foi whuh he engiged to seivc m the colonist coips, 
the pension sluuild eeise In older to sccuie eiihei the men or 
then wnves and families fionx positive want, undei any cn- 
cumslances, eveiy man should, after the expiiatioii ot the tlind 
ycai's seivice, be compelled to contiibute a veiy small sum month- 
ly, such as two annas lot liiinsclf, and one anna foi his wile and 
for each child, by which a fund (Ould be foiimd, wlienee 
relief might he aflbrdod iii eases of a}>soliite distiess eithei to the 
man aftoi the cxpnation of his seivice, oi to the widow and 
children in case of his decease No man at the expiiaiion of 
his engagement, should draw eithei pay, pension, or fmiily 
allowances, except loi special and men to. ions set vices, tor which 
a eeitam small sum should be annually placed at the disposal of 
the Societal y to Government, Military Depaitmeiit Even after 
the teimination of thepenodoi the soldiers second enlistment, 
tlie original giartce of land should be bound to lendei feudal 
seivice by ajiiieaung in aims foi the d*dcncc of the station m 
case of actual attack. 
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The Colonist villap^es should ho oooiipiod tMlhoi hy a<( mpanv 
auioanting to fiom M\ty to a IiiiiuIuhI and twoiily oi a huhdivi- 
sion amouninio to liom thntv to sixty men No village should 
he moioihan ten miles liom the \\e\i, oi fuithcr than tw.mt}- 
fiv'o mdos liom lh(‘ conlial ]ioint ot assoinl»ly Euh (Munpiny 
of eighty iniu and undoi, should he olliceiod hy oik Captain and 
one TjKniloiianf , when ovoi Ih stuuyth anothoi Lieutenant 
bliould ho a(ld(‘d When the bittalion coii'.ibls o( ei<»lit oom- 
p lines oi Uiidei, the lield olheeis should Ix' tw^o, nainelv, i Lieu- 
teujint (^donel mid a Majoi , il ovei cif>ht < oinpanies a second 
Miijoi sh )uld he allowed No Bittahou should consist ol more 
than twol’C companies, and no company of nune than one 
hundred and twenty men, exclusive ol the lo'-eive oi invalid 
foiee In ea( h vnlla^e aneaitliciii loit with a sliot-pioof ma- 
s* a-znie and ai scnal should he constiueted In the en< losiiie tlun o 
should he also a Qood well, situated in a spnt slielleied tioni the 
till ot the enemy, and provided with coveied passa<^c*s leadiiif^ 
to it The Jiimoiiiy should In' sufhiiently lait*e to eontain all 
the wonun and childicn of the stition, while the men niioht 
obtain shellei m the c isern ites A sunieient imonnt of pio- 
Msioiis should he Ivopl in sl(/re fox awTelCs sie^e The hospital, 
and ticasuiy, should he within the w.ills ot the toil, the lat 
in henn* eonstiiK iinl in such a wa>, as leeaids fl.mkint*, 
delenee, tliatavei> small c^ainson would sn Hue to hold it 
One laig'e (»S jioundci pnot }:>im plued in the iiuetiomman- 
(Ifng jiosit'OTi, to^etliei with mutk hall dozen 21 poundei liowit- 
/{!s and 12 pomidei emionides distiihuied alonj:^ the lam- 
]> M Is, would (om|)leie the airnanieut ot the toit An Assistant 
SunpeoTi and a Clnplam should be appointed to, at least, e\eiy 
till ee \ ill ipes, while in ea(*li should he stationed a medual suh- 
c>»dniate The Assistant 8mo(on and niedienl suhoidinale mipht 
also he employed to spicad the hlesoinp of viecination among 
the sunoundinp natives and ha\e cliaige of a native dis- 
peiisaiy oi hosjutal In addition to his puiely spiritual duties, 
the ('*haj)laui wouhl he able to siipoiintend the edueation ol 
the chstnet toi this pnijiose, villape schools tor the youiipei 
ohildicn, and a eential academy at Head Quaitojs, tor those 
ol moic advanced ages, should be piovuled Atlaelied to each 
\illage school, a native class should be established, having no 
( ommunication with the otliei childien The senior Chaplain 
of the corps, in concert with the Colonel, would be held lespon- 
sihle foi llie etrecdual woiking of the education of the whole of 
the distuct occupied hy the regiment At the Head Quaitei 
Academy, some useful trades and arts, togethci with Hindustanee 
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niio;Ut 1)0 m addition to tlio usual biamlios ol oduoatioii 

b]\oiy olIlcLi fahould bo in v os tod with ina^isUii d and oolloetoial 
j)Ov\eis ovci tlio distiict adjoining lus station, i^lnlo tho Coloiiol 
and Field Otlictib should occupy the position of OommissKuioi 
and l)t[)uty Coinniissionois o\et the division occupied by tliou 
ooips Eich otluoi should loccivo a giant of land piopoilionato 
to his laiik, and on tho same teinis as tho non-coin inisMiMiod 
ollicpis and soldieis On pi emotion ho should be allow (‘d Iho 
option of cithoi biiving tho estate of the oflioei \n* loplaeos, 
leooiviiig a ceitaui allowance tioin Oovciiirnont, wlinh should 
bf the tlinbiome of piico, acooiding to caUuhtioii liotwoon the 
giant of iiiKultivalod liiidheld by him boloie pioniolion, and 
the amount attached to his piosent lank ^ oi of buying fioni 
(Jovoiiimont at a oeitaiu fivod i ilo an amount of land ccpial 
to tbit atticlu'dlo Ins foimoi position, loceiving a giatuilous 
addilion sufluient to make the whole ol tho now estate 0(pnl to 
the leioag* hclongiiig to hcsiiuioised i ink No olhoor should bo 
appointed who has not boon at least 7 yens in Indii, and iii 0 
the SOI vice lie should be mauiod, able to show himself tlio 
possessoi of a sum not undei l,)()0 lupoe'- allei dediuting tho 
ovponses of Ins joiuney, he should ha\o passed iii IlindiisianeO; 
as well as have pome tollocpiial acquaiulanu' with tho dialect 
of the distii(‘t m which his ooloiu is placed Aflci solving ‘2(1 
years ni the colonial (oip>», the ginit of 1 md in his jiossossiou 
at the time should bccoino ahsolub ly and cuif iicly his own, jno- 
\idod, he sliall have solved at least toui yeais in lus piesont 
lank, otlici wise he would it‘coivc' only wdiat appcit lined to that 
lie last held Ho should also, is a fnitlici boon, be allowed to 
letiie on tho lull English piy of his lank, logcthei with an 
lionoiaiy steq) of promotion 

An [iis})cctoi oi Militaiy Colonies should bo appointc^d, wlio 
would ioj)oil to Ciovciiunc lit as to flieii ollitionc*y tnd jiiopoi 
woi king, also wlic'thei anv olbcei fiom age, sickness, oi iiicfiuien- 
cy, w IS discjualihed foi lus post Tho (k)lonc‘l of eich coips 
would assist in this, by moans of lus yeuly oi lialf-yoaily upoits, 
addiessedlo the above mentioned Insjioctoi 

The foicc should bo uiidei the diicct contiol of the civil autho- 
luios, cNoept m time of wii In eicli bittabon ‘200 colcjiust 
Aitillory men witli four light 6 poundci gnus, and Lw^o 12i)oiuulei 
howitzers should bo distiibutod among tho ditloieiit c‘ompanios 
Those pieces of ordnance should bo of as light a descnptiou 
as possible, so that then tianspoit, when the eoips took the field, 
could easily bo managed by mules, ponies, bullocks, or coolies 
If to the establishment of the battalion vveie added ^stiong troop 
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of 70 Colonist li}>lit diAfjoons jnd GO homos, a coips com plot e in 
cveiy losjMjct would lx* fho lesidl This tioo]) could Ik* st.itu'iiod 
in a \illa{ye on one of the loivci i.infjos, not mou* than two 
miles fiomthe pLiuis, and m as ccntial a position, .is legaids 'Jio 
othoi vilUfjoh of the hatf dioii as possible 

After the fust nomination, piomotiou should in iho corps, 
both as leoaids olflteis and non < oiumisbioiu'd oflicns, with 
the excoptiou of one thud of the* v.ic nicies, which mif>hf be 
filled up by diafts fioni flic ii*gulai aiiny All piomotion 
nhould, foi the sake of convenience, be confined, as l.ii as pos- 
sible, to the vilUsrc or distiict wheie the vacain v had oecui- 
icd At the Head Ciuailci colony should lesidc the Jlcgmieii- 
tal Staff This would be composed of the T lyiiiastci , jiei- 
forminp', m addition to his otliei duties, those of (hvil 'ficasuici, 
the* Qiiaitei inastti, alsiAOtfUng as Assistant Conimissaiy Gcnci.il, 
the Surgeon, and fhe Adjutant Of these, the Qiiaitei 111.1s- 
lei and tlie Adjiikint noiild peiform none but puiely military sci- 
viees A Cajitaiu alid two Lieutenants fiom the Aitillciy should 
Piipcimtend the gun drill, take charge of the Oidnance stoics, 
and, oil the coips being called out, citlici foi tniiuing 01 at five 
hpivice, ofhcei the Fnld I 3 .ifteiy When not occupied by 
then sjiecial duties, they should be at the disposal of the com- 
mmcling ofhcei foi c injiloj nient, cithei, in a civil, 01 a militaiy 
cajiacity, oi 111 both coiiibiiied. Foi esanijile, they uiight conduct 
the snivel of the disfiief, md take ch.iige of theioads,at.isk foi 
which then picvioiis scientific education would adiniiably fit 
them As icgaids niuskefiy iiistiuclion, one of the hub.ilteins 
might be ajijioinled to peifoiin, 111 addition to his otnei duties, 
those of Iiistnictoi of luusketiv The jiossession of .1 Ilytlie 
ceitificate should be an iiidisiiensable (juilifi cation foi this jiost, 
and some e\lii pay hlioiild be attached to it Pioinofion by 
bievet should be allowed to go on, .ind odiceis of the Colonist 
f/Oips should laiik, .iiid take* comm.iiid with thosi* of the legiilar 
army, accoidiiig to cl^te ol eonnnissions Leave should bo 
giauted as laid down m the new icgukitions foi H M ’s Tiidian 
foiecs, while pensions and e(mip<ission.itc* .ilhnvanc es should he 
he* towed lu ac*( 01 daiiec with the lilies ot IJ M’sseivice This 
icgulation ol < 0111 sc is not to Ik* Liken as iiitcifeiing with any 
vesti'd mtoiests icgaiding Indian pensions The monthly p.iy of 
the oflicci*? of the < olonist corps, to he as follow's. Lieutenant 
doO iiijiees , Capf.iin 55 tI iiipe(*s , M.ijoi 900 lujiees. Lieutenant 
Colonel 1300 iiipees, with a eominand allowance ol 400 rupees 
The Regimental Staff should leccive 100 lujiees a month moie 
th,iu they would have obtained in the hue, with the exception of 
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the Adjutant whose pay is alieady laipe^ aiul who would have 
none but pmely rei»nneiital duties to pciloini The Rej^iniental 
Staff should aKo icceive niaiits ol land aecoidm« to tlun rela- 
tive* aun> lank It nny he ohscived that ^he late ot piv hcie 
h\ed, IS than that ot the le^^ulai ami}'-, the ("olonisl (\)ipK, 

inoieo\ei, ii‘ui\in» <»iants of Und m uldition The icason toi 
this aj)]>iient anoinily is to he found iii the fact, that besides 
the nnlitaiv duties, in time of jieace snfluientlj h^ht, the whole 
end idiniiiistiation ot the distant would ]>e poiioiniod h\ the 
ofhceis ol the coip^j and that tlieii pioinotion w^ould he rnut h 
slowei than in the legulai seivne As lOi^aids tin* c\tia 
J 00 rujiees a inoiilli pioposed loi all the statf, with the e\c (Op- 
tion ol the Adjutant, it must he tenitinheied that then lahouKs 
would not he Inmtod to duties of a pmely lesiiinental naluie. 
Poi every tliiee oi lohi (\donist fi Lieutenant Colo- 

nel of Aitilleiy and one ot Cavaliy &hould he ippolnied *!rhese 
ollieeifa slumld not inteileie with tlie L^ 

tiols,*<6?s,apt ab ief>aid& matlcis spoeiall/nnllJSjipniLi^ to theiT own 
InainlnN of the seivice On the iei»iments heino called out 
foi tiainnu^, they should supeiintend the i ivaliy and aitilleiy 
dull, and, on Colonist hnj^ades homo louned, would absmno 
command (»f then leftpective urns Tlieu pay would only Ix', 
J200 iiipees a month c onsohdatc'd, except in the tield, oi when 
eallod out loi pcimauent dut\, on wlm li oteisions, they bhoiild 
receive the pay and allowances attuluHl to then lauk in the 
legular seivKO The tieodom tiom all civil duty explains the 
])iopo&al of a 1 ite of pay lowei thin that siio^(»sU»d foi Inlantiy 
[jieuten int Colonels. The Captains and Lieutenants of Aitilleiy 
and Cavaliy, being employed in a civd as well as a mihtaiy 
capacity, should receive lespcctively 120 lupoos and 70 lupces 
a month ovci and above the pay of then laiik in tlie legulai 
aimy 

The cost of the scheme is now to be eonsideied, and though 
we do not puipose to entci into mine ate dilculations on the sub- 
ject, yet we do not hesitate to asseit, that, considering th.it the 
ofReeis would administei the civil goveiiirneni of the distnet, a 
very considerable saving would acciuc to the State The expense 
of the grants of land would be but tiiflmg, while the pay and 
pensions would be less than that of a regiment of the line. 

Besides these consider.ition&, the passages home, as regards the 
men cnteimg the Colonist Coigs, otheiwise requisite would he 
saved Though niiuh cheapci,%uch a eoips would be, Cccteiis pan- 
buh, veiy neaily as efficient as a legimciit of the line, indeed m 
some lespccts it would he moic so A senes of such colonies. 
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located in strong positions, and consisting of men acquainted 
with the country in genoial, and the immediate neighbourhood 
m particular, accliniatized to India, if such a thing as acelimat na- 
tion bo possible, .indict tolei ably stiong constitutions, as shown 
by their lasting 1 hi ough the picvious line ^eivicc, would be of 
incalculable boneht loi the occupation ol the countiy Each 
battalion of such a corps, at all times complete in itself, and 
composed of men acoustomoJ to natives, and many lo Imlian 
waifare would be equal to four times then nuuiliei oi Scjuns. 
During the absence of the battalions on seiviee, the colonist 
NillageM, i\itli then foitihed kcvjis manned by iinalicls, those on 
the leseive list, and those bound to fuiiiish feudal sei vuo, to- 
geihei with the indej>endent English lesidents, would supply 
an important clement of stiength 

Tlie inducements held out to the men would consist> ni the 
free grant of lan<l , the pension — lor then ])ay in the Cc^Ioiiist 
Corps would be V ill uall^ such — diawn tluougliout the peiiud of 
colonist service, the eompaiatiie tieedoiu fioiri nniitaiy les- 
trai lit , residence m a fixed and healthy localitv, tlie laimly al- 
lowances bestowed unlil tire teimmation of the secoiul engage- 
ment, and tlie gieat scopt for industry and talent 

As to the offueis the altiactions aie, wc (onsulei, (|uite sufli-.^ 
eicnt. lo iiuluee able men to join the eoips They are as fullow‘- 
the giant of land, the high pay, and the settled home in a 
good elnintc, by wdiit h the expense andwoiiy of nianhiiig, so 
gieat ill tlie (ase of families iii India, would be axoided, we use 
th(‘teim sett led home, because the lemovals on aecouni of jnoino- 
tion would nciihei Ire suflieieutly lioipicnt, nor to so great a 
distance, as to diseivc mention To maiiied men with laigc 
families and who liad Irccn unloituiiaU‘ in piomotion, such a eorjrs 
woiihl off Cl gieat aihantagis 

J]y cnlering if, bolh oflueis and men would be ‘ible to reckon 
on inoviding (omioitably and lespedably loi their wives and 
childien To govciuincnt, the diicct lesults of the scheme 
would be incieascd English agency in civil admiuistiation, and 
the eKslabhshment of an elluient toice, costing little and siqqrlying 
the place of lutixc icgimeiits, while those of a inoie iiidiieet 
nature must be found m an impioved stale ol the tc venue 
fuisuig liom developed lesouioes, mcieased i>ioduction and a 
liigher state of* civilization— that best safeguaid of oui rule, 
m tlu» tiaiupillity and consequent prosperity wlucb would soon bc- 
(oiiie apparent, in the inducement which the piospect of ultimate 
admission to such a coips, would hold out to the enlistment of 
a bettei class ol lecruits in an extended acquaintance with the 
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natives, and thou state of feolmpf , and lastly in Iho moial hold 
on the conntiv, whioh the incieasing linji:i;lisli population Hould 
daily lendei more fiiin Noi would the oounti y itself, and the 
native population ho without benefits from such a ])lan " We 
will indicato some of them lucre ise oi‘ employment, the 
opening of many now bianoliesol tiadc and ai^rRulture , to|j^eth-. 
€i with the impiovement of those alt eady evistmg^ ; the estah* 
lialiment of many thousands of English homes, each acting as a 
little oentie of civilisation , the piomotion of industry and 
enterpnse by the iiicicMscdstiength of our rule, and, lastly, the 
cultivation of much laud at present lying waste or but imper- 
fectly tilled 

These aie some of the advantages which may with confidence 
bepiedicted, as the (onsequentes of the adoption of imhtaiy colo- 
nization Indeed the idvaiitagrs both political and military, 
commeicnl nid liiiaiuial, ap])eii to us so great, while the < 50 st 
of an experiment would lie so small, that it would he unwoithi^of 
Oovcinmerit to delay any longei making it SitccCHS heittg^ 
as wo can soarccly doubt, the result, militaiy colonics should ^ 
established till oughout the whole of India The disti ibiiin^ 
might be as billows To the Tunjab tin co might be allotted, 
one stationed in the hills near Muiiee, anotbei in the Karigia 
distiict, and a third in one of the ecntial i.ingcs to the cist of 
Jhelumand Kawiil Piiidee Atpiesent tbcie are in the Punpib 
about 10 regiments of British [nlmtry, Sot Ckivalry, and 9 lioops 
01 batteries of Aitillciy Under the pi oposed system there would 
be added to the above, S Regiments of Colonist Infantiv 
amounting to, from 2,^)0() to d,000 men, 3 Tuiops of Light 
Diagoons niimbcnng some 160 or ISO sabres, and 3 Field Bat- 
teries Such a force, supplemental y to the icgiilii troops, would 
enable the CJovcinment to dispense with the piesent large* native 
force, w ith the exception of some 10 Regiments of Infant n, S 
of Cavalry, and 2 Mountain Batteiies, which would be lequiiod 
for fiontier andes<*ort duty Nor would the thice Colonist Field 
Forces be the whole of the stiength substituted for the disbanded 
native corps, foi from 15 to 25 villages in cadi regiment with 
their fortified keeps, would serve as so many jiomh iPappm, so 
many places of refuge, and so mucli overiwnng force — if we may 
use the expression — ^wilh which to maintain oiu rule in the 
neighbouring districts Assuming, tlieiotoie, that the colonists 
would fuiinsh 3,500 men of all aims, icady at any moment to 
take the field, and reckoning 1,000 English, as equal to 4*, 000 
Native Soldieis, ll?,000 of th^ latter could be disbanded, and 
We should still be stiongei than befoie bv 15 or 25 village 

F 
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furts (i^maoned by the resoive force^ invalids and volunteewi 
as wall as by the moral influence of an increased and inoreas- 
inp" Bnglish population The leasoninp^ and calculations ap^ 
plied tA the Pua]ab, would also hold good in any other 
prOTinoe) with the exception that the foimer requiies a 
Wger native fuice than would elsewhere be necessary as re- 
glttds at least the Bengal Picsideucy, one colonist regiment 
might he slationed m the hills between Kalka and Simla^ 
and one each iif those of Rajinahal, Dehrah and Daijeehng 
distiicts, while a fifth roiAd be located among the isolated 
hills and ranges, so fiequcnt m that pait oi Eajpootana where 
the Beug.il and Bombay Presidencies touch As legaids Bom« 
bay and Madias we cannot venture even to suggest spots 
as suitable loi military colonies, but we believe many — par- 
ticularly in the Neilgherries — aie to be met with well adapted 
to the required pm pose. To each of these Presidencies, wo would 
allot two Begiments. According to this airangement the total 
number of colonist corps lot all India, would amount to 18, 
varying in eflcolive field strength from 700 to 1100 each, and 
gpving a total of about 10,000 Infantiy, 700 Cavalry, and 78 
pieces of Artillery This, by oui foimer calculation of the 
relative value of English and Native Soldiers, would enable 
the Government to disband about 50,000 of the latter, while in 
compensation it would gam, besides the 18 Colonist Begiments, 
about 850 village toits sufficiently stiong to resist a cwp 
ie warn and to hold out until the amvid of succour. The 
distiibution we have iccommended would tend to reduce the 
Native Army of Bengal, lu a much greater proportion than 
those of Bombay and Madras This we consider advisable, on 
ncconnt of the inferior trustwortlimess of the Bengal sepoy 
as cempaied with lus Madras or Bombay comrade. 

The companies of each Colonist corps being, at the utmost, 
only 85 or 88 miles from tho Head Qaailers~»this last being 
invariably in the centre — the concentration of tbe Begiment 
eould be easily effected. A simple system of telegraph oomnmm- 
oation, either eleotnc oi otbei being or^ized, the dififerent 
eomnanies could be collected, within 12 hours after tbe issue 
of ih0 order from Head Quarters, and the baggage, eomp 
equipage, sad guns within 6 more. The troop of Oavidry, being 
only ussliil in the plains, should be ready to join the rest of tho 
oorpe es it debouched from the hills. Each Bpegiment might 
eosiljr be nude ss efficient m a* moveable ooloom, and hotaea 
be obtediwdi for the Battery, by ^opting the foUoyring arrange- 
nwata. EfWiy 8 privates and cwporala should maintain among 
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them, 1 camel, or each take it in tarn, each Sergeant 
mule, each L'eutenant I mule and 1 draught hone, each Ca}>tain 
1 mule and i draught or saddle horses , eaeh Major, Si mules and d 
draught or saddle horses , each Lieutenant Colonel, 2 mules and S 
diaugflit or saddle horses To aid in keeping up this transport osta- 
blishmeut 2 annas per day should be allowed by Government for 
each animal. Provi^d they wore kept tolerably efficient and m fiur 
condition, the owners might be allowed to use them for any purpose 
they chose No animal, destined for the use* of the regiment 
should be purchased or changed, Without the approval of the 
oflScer commanding the station, who, while instructed to make 
this obligation of providing tiansport as little irksome as possi'. 
ble, should be empoweied to withhold the 2 annas a day if the anin 
male were not kept in working conditicm £y this means provi'< 
Sion would he made for the transport of baggage, camp equipage, 
and stores, as well as for the draught of the Battery A monthly 
muster should be taken, on which occasion, those animals allot* 
ted to the baggage, should he loaded, and those destined foi the 
Battery harnessed, the whole bemg tideen for a march of one 
mile at least for the sake of practice Each owner should be 
rcBpooBible that the different aniraals received a short tiainmg to 
fit them for their intended puipose, this together with the 
monthly and annual drills and musters, would make them fit to 
take the field at a moment’s notice, in a tolerable state of efit* 
cieucy } while a month on a campaign, in the chaige of evpeiien* 
ced hands, would lender them perfect 

More than 12 such colonies, as we have described, could not he 
maintained at their full strength, nor perhaps is there sufficient 
reason why so many should be kept up Let the number of these 
corps be proportioned to the supply obtainable In the hrst place 
let one colony of one oompany be tried. If it prove a failuie, the 
expense wiU not have been veiy groat, nor would the experiment 
be totally devoid of benefit to the countiy. If, on the oontraiy, 
sucoesB attended the ezpcnment, the number of colonics may 
gtadually be increased, until they amount to 12 regiments, or m 
many as mav be deemed advisable The men attracted would, as 
a general role, be ^ose who either would not otherwise have rsr 
mained in the semoe, or at best would have stayed but a short 
tune longer; thus the regular army would not be injured. 

Let ns briefly recapitulate in a single paragraph, the advan*' 
tages attendant on the adoption of the scheme which fomua 
the subject of this artide. It wooM act as an inducement Im 
a superior description of rsormts; it would he a strong inutivi 
to steady, sober, and saving tiabits in regunents on ladlkitt 
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mrvloe; vast aumSj now expended in providing passages home 
ihr diAohMrgnd men, would be retained m the Tieasnry , it wonld 
ftmiish a veteran, yet healthy and efficient force, leady to take the 
fidLd at any moment, and bettei able to resist the diseases mcidela* 
tal to a campaign, than one composed of those whose health bad 
been impaired by a long residence in the plains , it would increase 
i)he mvihisation of the country, develop its resources and tend to the 
duoovoty of many at piesent hidden sources ol wealth , it would 
atiengthen our grasp oi India, while permitting the disbandment 
of a large native foice, thus lelieving us of a veiy just cause 
for apprehension, and our exhausted trcasui y of a considerable 
expenmture; it would bring English capital to India , and lastly 
it would enable Government to have an increased Enghsh civil 
administration in the numerous and extensive distiicts occupied 
by the colonists Some outlay would doulilless m the first 
place be necessitated, but not more than would be covered by 
the first two oi thiee yeais’ bavings fiom diminished mditary 
expenditure Some details of the hclicmo brought m the pro> 
ceding pages to the notice of the reader would probably require 
modification, and othcis elaboration Time and experience would 
be our best guides, as to the manner of carrying out a scheme 
nevei befoie attempted under sumla{ circumstiinces But should 
even a complete romodeUmg of the scheme be foimd necessaiy, 
it would not affect the piinciples we have sought to urge on 
onr readeiB namely, that the establishment of militaiy colomes 
m India, would both duectly and indircctlymcrease our etiength, 
augment our nobes, and dumuish oui exjienditure. 

Considermg the practical minds with whom by writing this 
article, we bnng ourselves into contact, it was necessary that 
wo should draw out a lough plan of details to show, the feasi- 
bility of the scheme we advocate, and that it claims to be some- 
tiung more than a mere speculative theory Such miU|t Ito 
accepted as an excuse for touohmg on questions of machinery, 
on which so many are able to give more valuable advice than 
ourselves. Bven, however, should other means of carrying out 
the same project be adopted, we shall not regret having entered 
into that part of the subject, for our very mistakes will serve aa 
beoeotts to guide the organizer to complete success. Grant but the 
prinoiple and let any one have the credit of the machinery by 
whioh it pi corned out. Suoh a field as India offers for English 
enei^^ end capital can no longer Ito pegleoted, nor can the safety of 
the brightest gem in the British crown be left to dogmatical 
ind worn out traditionary policy.^ 
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The native population of India may be compared to firOi a 
good and useful agent if kepi under proper subjection^ butjaii 
the same time a most dangerous element if neglected or per* 
mitted to gam the upper hand. That the profession of arms is 
not a safe outlet for their energies^ is acknowledged by all save 
a few, who, unenlightened by the fearful warnings afforded by 
Indian history in geneial, and the late mutiny in particular, 
perceive no danger, m tiustmg the native with arms, and ima* 
gmc consequ^tly that none existeu An at my liable at any 
moment to be excited to madness, for the slightest, the most 
childish, the most imaginary reasons , au army which hates, 
whilst it fears us , an army whuli is ignorant of the very name 
of loyalty , an army, the hostile laces and sects of which aae mov*' 
ed by diffeient motives in a strong oonfedeiation of discontent 
against then rulers , an army which cannot be depended 6u even 
to consult Its most obvious interests , an army whose lovolt 
would receive the support of public opinion, and whose opera* 
tions lu case of lobellion would bo openly favoured or secietly 
sympathized with bv nine hundred and ninety nine out of 
every thousand of the population , an army of this description 
cannot be looked upon in any other light than that of a 
nuisance, one which cannot altogether be done away with, but 
which should be brought within the smallest possible compass. 
This may in oui opinion be effected by improving our means 
of internal transport, and thus with a small number of troops 
enabling a strong force to be suddenly massed on any threat- 
ened point , and by the establishment of military colonies This 
last measure besides affording military stiength, would benefit the 
country m many ways, amongst others it would attiact settlers 
and capital from England, and if our hopes are not deceiving us 
would inaugurate a new era for India In 20 years' time this 
1^11 nigh bankrupt countiy would become a rich, hghtly taxed, 
yet highly productive dependency; adding equally to the 
wealth, strength, and icputaiion of the Biitish empire. What 
is it now f a source of weakness to England, dependent on her 
for security, tottenng on the verge of insolvency, and a source 
of well founded anxiety to all entrusted with its Goveinment. 
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Kelt, 1I1.~>-1 Report on the Munila Rutmt South of the Net- 
Hdda, Bx G. F Fbaason, Capt , Supcimtcndent of Foresta, 
Jabbulpore Division. 

2. Mmmertpt Reporte on different paifs of Centr&l India 

E very one, wbo baa paid even the slightest attention to such 
sabjeots, is aware, that there exists within the limits of 
Bntish India, a vast aiea of which very little is really known. 
An inspection of our best maps, the sheets for mstance of the 
Indian Atlas, wiU at once impress this fact on the mind of any 
ona who entertains any doubts about its truth, and some idea of 
the immense extent of those unknown tracts may'>pcrhaps be 
best realized by findmg in such Maps the words ' unexplor- 
ed^ or * unfit^uenled and thinly tnhalited jungles,’ spiead- 
mg in widely sepaiated letters over the paper, or perhaps still 
more forcibly by me eloquent silence of blank spaces 
Nevertheless, within this area lie» lofty hills and wide valleys, 
broad plains and winding nvers, abounding in sceneiy whose 
picturesque beauty it would be very difficult to match, it 
almost all lies high above the sea level , many portions of it, 
noiv practioally umnhabitcd, are extremely fertile, and not a few 
isolated spots possess advantages of climate, which, although 
they may not render •f’thom equal to our *hill stations* or 
Sanatana, yet give them a vast snpenonty over our ordinary 
oantonmento as residences fur Euroxieans , some such places wiU 
we believe be found well suited to the English constitution, and 
perhaps in a few instances may even become the permanent 
slides of settlers of our race. 

These vast ^ung^e tracts have been penetrated here and there 
by an enterprising sportsman, or by some zealous missionary, 
and an oocaaional official has now and again found his way into* 
tbeUi, when some exceptional duty has called for his presence 
ffiX awry ftom kis ordinary beat , sUch explorers have left isolated 
rdwntds of their '^ventures and observations, some in the pages 
of the spoifing Jotunals, some in those publications wffich are 
dewMj^ to Hutnonary labors, while others and by ifbr the most 
vsluawe arc buried det^ among the Records of Oovemment The 
IbhiMl df tihit Aaiatic Socie^ ahKb (iontains some pa^ of great 
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value and interest, sncli as those by Ma]oi ShennU and Mf. 
Samuels, describing different parts of the jungle highlands of Hin* 
dustan, and the wild people who inhabit them , the ethnolog^ta 
too have been busy in the same learned volumes We behove in* 
deed that the study of the aborigines of Hindustan has been 
pretty successfully piosecuted lioth physiologically and philolo- 
gically Notwithstandmg all this, if we consider the immense 
extent of the subject, and the many points of interest which it 
presents, and if wo lemember the proverbially roving tendencies 
of Englishmen, and then usual leadmess to give the public the 
benefit of then experiences, at least in these all*pnn)gng days, it 
will not, we think, be found unfair to assert that we know mar* 
vellously little of those mountain districts of Bntish India 

The explanation, is we presume to be found in the fact that 
those qudhfied to collect the mformation, oi likely to record it 
for our benefit, have been fully occupied in other and more im* 
portant duties All attention has been naturally enough absorbed 
by the tax paying and htigatmg dweller in the cultivated dis* 
tncts, while the man of the jungles, who paid nothing to the 
public treasury, and seldom appeared m the cml or criminal 
courts, remained almost unknown, and uncaied for . m Bengal 
this was eminently the case,, until the Sonthal, not long since, 
forced himself somewhat unpleasantly on the notice of the' 
authonties. 

It would be an interesting enquiry, but quite impracticable with* 
m the Umits of an ordinary article, to ask how far the successive 
conquerors of Hindustan established their power ovei the inhabi* 
tants of the jungle tracts, or how far their influence was directly 
or indirectly felt within its limits One thing is however evident, 
namely, that from the time of the great Aryan invasion, the 
physical capabditiea of the land have always regulated the pro* 
gress of civilization, and of the more civilized races pi their ad* 
vonce over the country. The abongines, or antecedent possessors 
of the soil were dnven first from the great alluvial plains, and 
more fertile valleys Nor would it seem that these ancient imrnx . 
grants ever gained, perhaps they never even cared to seek, mm^ 
control over the savage denizens of the liiUs and forests which 
on every side hemmed m their conquests. Subsequently, how* 
evei, there was at least one way m wmch the masters of the noh 
plains were forced mto contact with the wild people of th« 
highlands the roads from city to city necessarily of^ psmfd 
thrbugh parts of the jungle’ (Gentry ; whenever this ww the 
case, tolls, and black*i^ were, as a mattei of oouiee* levied by 
the savages op the nnht^ppy trMer, these were, of eourw, eqniQy 
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made the {^retett for eKaetiom which must have luul A 
most ingjurioos eifect on tiade, and may in socffib oases have put 
an end to rta veiy existence : we may moieover be sure, that 
bad AS andk spoliation must have been, it sometimes still further 
degenerated into open pillage and wholesale plunder and murder ; 
am hnow indeed that this was the caae, lor we found it so, as 
' Bntish power extended itself from district to district throughout 
Hinduston , and some of our cailiest mtcicourse with the jungle 
tHbee was earned on by those otfieers, to whom the duty was 
Antiusted of putting a stop to their depredations, and keeping 
Open the pj'mcipal linos ot eomniumeation. Foi this purpose 
different plans were adopted m different paits of the country, to 
meet the varying conditions of each locality Cleveland pension- 
ed in the Damin-i-koh (bettei known as the Rnjmalial hills,} 
the chiefs of tubes, and heads of villages, who have accord- 
ingly over since rcccivedjrom live to twenty iiipces a month from 
government elsewhe^ m Behar and throughout central India,' 
Ime leaders of gangs of plunderers, rather than hereditary chiefs 
ijvoi e dealt vnih they were made Qhatwals atraet of land, some- 
times a very large one, was given to the Gbatwal, either at a 
very low rent, or else lent fiee, and a regular stipend payable 
in money was aftei wards added in lieu of his supposed light to the 
toils above mentioned, and on the understanding that no should 
be held lesponsible for the safety of a certain length of road, 
And for all highway lobberios occurring with^ a district agreed 
on> The Ghatwali, unlike the pensions of the Kajmahal men, 
was not heicditary, in theory at least infraction of the con- 
ditions of the grant rendered it ipso facto vacant, and although 
we believe that in practice the son, oi other heir generally 
ancoeodedto the dignity and emolument, yet the sanction of 
Ooverament was always necessary In each case the object 
which brought the Bntish authontics into contact with the 
Jungle people was to secure the safety of the principal roads ; 
and the plans whioh they followed were erovyned with a success 
to complete that m almost every instance tho dangers which 
thair negotiations were intended to meet hate been entirely for- 
llj|ioti{en> and the continuance of the pensions and grants seems an 
ampiliroiusm in out times. Such negotiations, however, and the 
inteteours^ to which they gave rise, were from the nature of the 
naae ^ondoed 'lio a few locaiitfps, and of course left the highlands 
of Hindustan nearly os muiih a ^a incognita as before. 

It' ie not our mtentiou to attempt any general desoiiption of 
so vast' am i&tea> oor limits; itrould i^ot admit of it, nor do we indeed 
potseM the necessary materials we may icfer the tender to 
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9 «oh papers as wo have above alluded to, a&sunnft lum that they 
abound m mier0^ting matter, and coubideinig those and other 
such isolated leeoids, as useful mateinil lor tlie consiruelion of 
a still futuic histoiy of the ancient inhabitants oi Ilmdustati, 
we shall eudeavom to add onemoic to their nuinbei, and tiust 
lliat wo shall do good service in calling attention to the conteuts 
ot the document bofoie us 

That poition of the vast area which we have called the high- 
lands of Hindustan, to which we shall coniine our lomaihs, inj* 
eludes the patch of eoiintiy, which, on oui maps, beoi&the names 
of Santpoora, Ghondwaiia, Mundla, Sohagporc, and 8ingiowhe» 
It lb thus bounded on the north by the geneially east and west 
line tiaccd acioss the peninsula by the source of the Nerbudda 
and of the Soane nveis, and without undei taking io liv any 
definite limit foi our aiea on the south, we shall not wandei fai 
ni that direction , on the west, the coi|jyse of the Taptee iiver 
might fuinibh us with a convenient aitd bulfi<»iently deiimie 
boundaiy hue , but to the oast, wc cannot find one, lot the wild 
unknown tract cxleuds far down towaids the Madias Coiiniryi 
behind ChotaNagpoie, and Onssa 

We shall then confine our loinarks to the trac^t of countiy 
sti etching east and west irnmediatelr to the south of the Soane 
and the Neibudda valleys, and within these hinits shall rather 
dwell on some beleeied loc-ilitieb than attempt to give any 
general debciiptioiib The whole is howevei veiy beautiful it is 
lully, almobt inoiiutaiuous, eoveied with fine foiest jungle, and 
wateied by^ btreams and iivois which alwajs contain running 
watei the scoieliing heat of May ami June iievoi buirib up the 
gross, which lb at all seuboub fresh and gteeu game abounds, 
the gour (bison), buffalo, sambur (elk), the golden baiasinga 
(lal ssinbip), the spotted deei, chikaia^ hog deei, benkra 
(|ungle sheep) and laviiie deei, hogs and horeb are found 
almost cvery-wheie, and elephants iii some places Tigeis too 
and leopaids, bears, hyenas and wolves aiefoi the most part plen- 
tiful , the tigers are so iiumeious lu parts of this country as to 
have got the oiedit of having depopuIaU'd whole Talooks 
Goveinmeut indeed organized an expedition against iheiu apd 
an oflicei was actually appointed for the duty hhoitly befoie 
the mutiny broke out 

Many an exciting episode m the lustoiy of Hindustan has 
been played t^ut m this jungle country, ft om the most unment 
times down to the chase after* Tantia Topee Fiom the base 
of the Uillb to the noith tha advancing tide of the Aryan im- 
migiation must have been oixeu beaten back and, altUougk 
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vr<5 shall presently have to notice at least one case, m which 
the conquerois exercised power withm om limits, yet even now, 
along the Nerbuddaand Soane valleys, theie ib a sharply maiked 
line of demarcation between the inhabitants of the fine allu ml 
flate tirhich stiolcli along the banks of those rivcis, and the den- 
izens Of the billy countiy south ot them The aboni>ines per- 
haps long letained sntE< lent iwivvei to make outlying settlements 
among the lulls, undesuable for the inhaliitaiits of the plains, 
and a defensible bontier a noeessily of selt-pieservation whilst 
the wild lubes weie themselves safe fioin all ioai of invasion 
among the ttaekless fon^sts, ru<];ged lulls and fleep lavines, to 
#luch they could at a moment notice retiie, even if attacked 
in then few and scattered vilki 2 ;os, and clcaiings 

Ethnology 1ms, we aio awaie, subdivided these abouginal in-* 
h(ibitants of Hiiulustain into many fauiili(s tlieii l«iDguage, we 
believe, wai rants this classification, as do also some pei haps of 
then habits and leligious peeuliaiities the Hindus moreover 
speak of tliem as belonging to many ditfeient castes, such as 
Gonds, Coles, Bygais, Sonthiils, Tibeels, TJhoomeahs, Kuikurs, &e* 
notwithstanding ^vluch, to the unscientific tiaveller then similari- 
ties will far outweigh all such diffoionces, ho will infallibly treat 
them all as one people, or his hist effoit at classification will 
^rtamly bo based on the gieatei or less adnuxttiie of the blood 
of the higher ra< cs, which he will not foil soon to notice heio 
And theie among them utterly unable to distinguish a Oond 
IVom a Sonthal, or a Blieel from a Cole, be will at once seize on the 
palpalilc ebrterenee between the Gone] inhabiting a village near 
the plains, and who evidently has Hindu blood m lus veins, and 
his fellow Gond of puie extiactiou fiom the depth of thejun- 
glo la«ttnebses 

Tlua method of ignoimg the etlmohigicaV cRmcultios, which 
meet us, is ornmenUy unsineiitific, but as it does no violence to 
fiicts, and will pi ove convenient in avoiding confasion, it may 
fiuffieo for our purposes the** following passage from Captam 
Pearson^s Repot t qpntains a good description of these people 
ivhich may bo eonsideiecl as'genoially applicable, and which also 
Will be found to contain a practical comment, on the advantages 
of our method of classihcation, or rather of ignormg subdivi- 
siotis 

' ^ The Gonds hardly require any description , they are in this 
' pAit of the country, for the m^t pait an exceedingly poor, 

* misera,ble^ mdolent and unsettled race , far inferior as far as I 
‘ have seen to the Beitid Goti^s ; cultivating in any spot but 

* just enough to supply their personal wants , very timid, atid I 
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* tluuk, much kept down and bullied by the petty landownem, 
^ their own Thakoois it is perhaiw a imbfoitune for them' 
'that, owing to the oxtiemo feitility of the soil, Ludou, whioh 
‘ IS their staple aiticle of food, is almost spontaneously piuduced, 

‘ * * they w’eai the most luhmtesimal portion of (‘lothing, 

' that it IS possible to conceive, and subsist in a gieat measuie 
' on the niitiiial piodnce of the jungles , * * * they generally live 
' in the most out of the way paits of the foiest, and at the 
'top of the veiy highest hills, * * * they use no implement of 
'agricultuie whatever except the hatchet, * * * they show 
' considctable energy in cutting down very laigc tracts of ]ungle 
' oil the hill sides, wheie they invanubly form their hclds, burmng 
'the trees as soon as they aie dry, and simply throwing down 
' kodon and kootkee seed, nt the eoiumea<‘umeut of the rams, in the 
' ashes This seed is left to come up of itself as it best can, witb- 
' out the sUghtest attempt at ploughing or pn'paimg the ground 
' in any way whatevci lurthei than ] have desoubed almvc, and 
' when the crop has giown and iipened, such as has escaped the 
' depredations of the deci and wild bogs is eul and stored for 
' use * * * They never use the same spot twice, and inva- 
' riably select the sides of hills, foi then fields, leaving un- 
' touched the iioh soil of the valleys It is not Ic'^s wonderful to 
' behold the immense tracts of jungle, winch they have cleared 
' with their hatchets m the cuuise of timo, than the cunoua 
' spots which they select foi then hclds and huts I have seen a 
' Bygar held on a ledge of ro<‘k, half willy down the steep ghats 
' overhanging [iumnee, with a piccipice of 6(10 or 800 feet 
' both above and below and on a dark night, on the summit of 
' the highest hill, one glunmeimg spaik may often be seen 
' showing the hut oi some Bygai, who has built Ins hut 

* and formed nwfield there * * x- * I cannot find that 

' the Bygors differ m any way fiom the Gonds lu their man- 
' ners and customs, but they are usually, I tliiuk, blacker la 
' oolor and moro aililetio, they appear lioth to use the some 
' eeremonies and to worship the same idols. At lust on geing 
' near their villages they aic usually veiy viimd* but atier « 
' bttle' encouragomeni they would often become very oommnm* 
' oative and even confidential. 1 should call them a aimple, 
' harmless, and, 1 think, genet ally a truthful race lathor slew 
'at oomprohending any thmg at fiist) but afterwards, when 
' they lAderstaiid it, showing considerable shrewdness in nsatty 
' respects, much more so than you vrould at first give thdttii 
' credit for.’ p 16, ' . 
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It bJifl b?en Buggestetl fiom scveial considerations, some of 
tSTbioh wo tthall have to notice piesently, and is, we believe, pietty 
g^neralljr believed, that the Gonds once enjoyed a high state of 
divih^attott, oi, at least, that they weie once at a very much 
hlghet point in the scale of progress, than that at which we lind 
th^m. The subject of the descent of any people in the scale ot 
Civilitotion, their degradation in kiiowledoe ol the arts of life is 
one full of inteicst it has engaged the attention of many 
thinkers in our time, and has given nsc to many diveisities of 
opinion* Some assert that ‘?uch cases ocoui tieciucntly, or even 
that all savage nations wcic once m a state ot comparatively 
high civilization others, on the contraiy, hoheve that if such 
oa<b6S ever occur at all, they are extiemely laie, and that the 
amount of the real reti egression is always much less than is 
generally supposed 

Now within our aiea we find evciy where traditions of the 
golden days ol the Goncl Bajahs, when the district which is 
now an unprofitable waste pioduced gieat levcnues and when 
plenty, if not peace, blessed the vallejs now overrun by dense 
jungle, and permanently tenanted only by the beasts of the 
forest Captain Pemson shows (Beport p Ji9,) that these tra- 
ditions are fabulous ioi the most pait, hut, m confirmation 
of at least a modified form ot them, we find occcasionally a case 
hko that presented by the Talooka Mowyo, which he thus des- 
cribes at p 20 

^There aie m this Tiook some very remarkaMo Temains of 
^extonsiTo miration, workb of foimei days, there heing a great 
‘number of tanks (said to he 120) round Mowye itself These 
am, some of them, of considerable size, but they are generally 
‘ much out of repau now T was unable to obtain the least in- 
‘ formation as to iv ho constructed the tanks, oi when they were 
‘ made. The people attnbuto them to Rajah Bheem, a fabulous 
‘ penionage, whose “ lat" 1 saw at Bheemlat. But there is in 
‘ the jungle neai Mowyo what the people take to be e 
' hut which seems ti^e nothing more than a motmd of earth a^id 
''httrnt bncks, fifty or sixty fhet in diameter and twenty Or 
‘ twenty iiyo feet m height There are sevetal large masses of 
*«tone 'lying about, and it strock me as being something sum- 
‘Atrito tHe Buddhist Topes at $aaehee near Bhilsa. If 1 aim 
‘oorvoot id my eunmse, it is possible that the tan^ were of the 
‘same ' date us the mounds here mf{urred to, and that ttfey wme 
‘eobetrneted by the Buddhists at n very distant period . more* 
‘ oyer, 1 think that m Ceylon |hdro are enonnons irr^tion 
* tnnks. now fidldn' ihto rum, which were constructed ^ the 
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^ BiuldliibtB in former and whioh would Kern to pouit to a 
^bimiLii oii{>ui loi these/ As to the date and oii|»in of theso 
tanks and mounds it would obviously bo^impo«»sible for us to* 
offei anyopinion thesul)|eot is wot without inteiesHiom the ]>omt 
of view ot theautiquaiian to us it only piesents itselt us pait ot 
the widei question above mentioned, namely the ancient avib- 
/ation ot the Gonds It may have been a natural, but it is oejptijyip- 
ly a veiy hasty eonelusion to anive at, that, because ihesapoor 
savaryes are now tlie solo inhabitants of districts wliere those 
ruins he, they theieforc erected the buildin}>s ot which the 
mounds piove the tormci existence, oi that il they did build 
them, that fact can he taken as any pioot of then having for- 
merly attained a much highei state ot civilisation 

It IS quite certain that toimeily, (as is now the case m some 
neighbouring clistiicts,) Hindus ot the Baghel, llajput, and 
Brahmin castes, established themselves in many parts of the 
Gond country, not ns colonists in the oidinniy sense, but a 
kind of feudal chiefs Such weie the so called Gond Kajahs; 
such were also the lieelHiotcrB who liom being the terror of the 
traveller, became as we have befou^ desciibed, the pensioned 
protectors of the mountain i oads Ruled by tliese men of another 
race, the Gonds once no doubt, hel^l a political position which they 
have long lost] they weie icspccted, ox at least feared by then 
neighbours , wealth was accumulated, and such stiuctures as these 
tanks and mounds erected But as to the Gonds themselves, it 
would be, we think, giatuitous U) assume that any thing which 
can bo justly called civilization had progressed to any consulei- 
able extent among them their social condition may have been 
just as low as it is now, and, relatively to their alien lords, just 
os degraded as at jirc&ent their mauneis and customs, their 
religious rites, their ideas on such subjects as piopeity, mar- 
riages, inheritance, peisonal liberty, all, m short, which goes 
to make up our idea of w'^hat is called civilization, may have been 
just what we find them , and thus, instead of considering the 
poor Good as the degraded descendant of the men who built the 
tanksi and mounds, we are led to the conclusion that the real 
constmotors of those and other monuments of the former exis- 
tence of a higher civilization m Gondwand, were Hindus or 
Buddhists, belonging to the higher racewthat race which m the 
Hindustan of our times represents the highest civilization to 
•lyhich the Hindu population has ever reauihe(l> and to which' it 
probably attained even before^ the Bhilsa topes were thought of. 
Among the other monuments of the state of thtngf^ tv> ^hieh 
we allude, the most striking are no doubt the hiU {brts sq uMeim 
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Within our am the ])Ofaition m which isome of then icmark- 
able rums 4Utt founds bu^^est that they maik the site of eastlob 
and watcU toweis, cieulod by the inlialntants of the plains, as 
defence ajfamst the inedaioiy laids of their dan^eious nci^hbonis 
of the hill countiy but by fai the great ei miniber of them were 
unquestionably the stiong holdb of the lobber diieib tlu^mselvos, 
built to facilitate thou foiays and pioiect thembidvcb and thoir 
lU-gotteii spoil 

Saohgmh, JUoigiiih, Jauigiiili, Asseer, Baiiduguili and count- 
less others, aie perched on the bunnmt of some natuially almost 
inaccessible eminence, veiy little aitiluial assistance made the 
one only possible apptoach easily defensible by a hamliul of mini 
against a host of assailants, one oi mote tanks accoidmg to the 
requirements of the gaiiison completed the anangements Poi- 
manont buildings weie not 4is a lulc elected inside , in most cases 
one such is found, though sometimes the luins ])io\c the foimei 
existence of lathei ambitious ttiuctures One pui pose huh all 
these foits most probably seived, and loi which perhaps theyy 
wcie most fiequenlly used, was as places of letugo in tim^S 
dangei they weie the secuie asylums to which the 
the irea«uio% oi their ovvneis could ho ronveyod iii tlie day of 
tiouble. ]jeq;oads oi huued tieosure aie almoftt uinveiHAlly 
nwted with them , and, indeed, with eveiy inobahility «i 4li|||||||ii 
it we leraemher that the habit ot thue dispobing of pieciodfl* 
thing^a, is, even now, univorsal iii Hindustan, and that buch ]da- 
cos as these foits would natnially be favorite depositoiies t'ojite- 
tify the hopes ol the tiiisure seekeis we have only Lo bupjiose 
what must have not unfiequently happened, namely a successful 
(larprise on the ioit and a change of mabters by a coitj) de mai>t 

The stones winch aie still to be heaid m w 

forts, and with the wild iiabses of the 
romance The names ot Jebwiint Eao, A 
Dowlnt Eao, and oiliei warnoib of the houses 
Holkar, aie still lemembered beie, the Blieel an 
furnish many a subject to the story teller , and the oa 
years 1857i»58 have no doubt added their quota It was ho 
pi‘lKieto those days of accuised memoiy, that the writei of 
psfpes twod to listen to long-vrindod tales of Su J. Ma!lcO)i»i)l> 
oamiMugns, and theio is no doubt, but that in the hands ojyjjU 
monB sealous and intelligent collector the field would have yif4|ii9| 
ed if not a nch harvest, at least iijentiful gleanings Alnui f 
Homer 01 the Walter .Scott of Hondwana is btill a commg! many ' 
and the Hinnes of those hills, most itill remain content to share tho 
bdent glorioa of those brave men, who, as we uie told, fought 
'* before Agumemuon !' 
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Many a siuldon on«<latigflii, well eontosted and lon^ 

mislaiiied chase liab been witnesRed by these i>oi{^es and lavtiiea; 
niid tJu* passes, thiongh ^\hwh communication was kept up be-* 
tween the Noibudda valley and the Deccan, would be toundpyo- 
lihc in traditional y lecrnds These pasH€*s were frequently of 
great stratej^ic impoitance and were always ini])ortant conimci- 
cially They wcic di ended by the unlnqipy tiader of bv-gone 
days there he was niiil(ted of black-mad by the laxy lords of 
the hills This was, we believe liis fate until the Uhatwads, 
before alluded to, became wealthy pensioncis, and, af least jiar- 
tially, absliiiiied fiom the plundei and nuirdei, which llieir idle 
dissipated descendants blill bemoan as the nohlest feature in 
ilu^ii peculiar eonception of the ‘good old finies ^ 

Befoi cleaving this poifion of our sitb|eet, which in om hands 
has assumed an aspect half aniuputnn, half waihke, we cannot 
deny oiii selves the ])lcasiiio of presenting Ihc reader with a mrvrc 
detailed ‘sketch of one lull fort, as a spoennen ol the rest One 


Mantibcr ipt ]le])oi ts w ill fiii lubh the malci lals, and the plac^e 
Select IS lathei a (avorable type ol its class, loi it is still what 
they were*, namely the strong-hold of a Hindu chief, 

who rules a considerable population of tin* hill tribes It is still 
gim^oned by his ragamuflin sepoys, and ih the i)la(*e of safety of 
of his family and the lieaMiics of Ins Tonhakkaua 
^anduguih may indeed claim to be one of the most ancient, 
one of the most famous, and, pet haps, llic most mysterious of all 
the hill forts of India, at least, of all this pint ol' Hindustan 
It IS situated in a wilci hilly country e *veied with thick jungle, 
and itself sits on the summit of a grand mass of r<i( ks, which 


towers several hundred feet above the highest jic^aks around 

■ orn, history says, in a village near Ilandu, 
fefR, in the fort itself it belongs to the 
ts ajrpi caches me still kept saiTod from 
e of the Feiinghi 

long the old records of the Quartermaster 
Sagur Division, some accounts of Baudu, 
)rtb of the Hurkanis of the department, 
ions of which at all events atfestod the 
piymg cuiiosity was kqit from too close 
Jppection , and the bounty information even now possessed by 
■Kl ‘ i^lltioal officers of the adjoining provinces, esiiecially if 
with the impossible earicatnic inserted, as a repre- 
sentation of Bandu, on the Inl^ian Atlas sheet, by some highly 
imaginative typographen jdo^s^ot, we venture to think, far 
to correct, oi even matenaliy modify the Munohaueen-Uke stories 
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told about tbo placo by th<? Rjjab’h people these Atonee stale it 
to be tM>t only a vu^m lorttess, but abbolutcly impiof^^ualtle , it i» 
aeldlf tb be gttrroundecl on all sides by a mora&b (daldul) de^p 
at the diiest scohon to be imiiaAsablc by elephants^ 
iPliililly means of crosbing which (an artificial causeway of stone 
hidden by the water) is kept a piofound eeciet bem^a 
yybiooj the oppiOaeluHi to this •‘nuseway fiom the land sid||jJ|iH 
wibnded by fortified buildings, w inch m thcir lain, as l|l|| 
the trholo of tho causeway itselt, aie commanded by the jfone 
on Bondd. The ijariison is as-,oited to lie always immcusoly D|H|| 
meroue and fully cipupped, provibious and animnmtion 
s}tiauiities always m btoie^ and tho biqiply of water qiutj[||H|^ 
haustible When numbois and quantities cgpae to be privmilP 
figures, these always assume pio^Mutions l^beluis 

himself 

Iioc^l tradition, moreover, states, that BPidu nUrwCc the 
highest lull in all limdusian, if not in the woild, overtopping 
the loftiest peaks of the llimalj^y.i so high mdee<^i||iy#^a 
lamp of Uam placed iheieuu wa^j^visible ^m 
deprive the island heio ot whatutoy advpl|lll|^^ 
to nave been derivable tiom the sight, ms glflllfPli one day, 

isx 


by tho .idvice of Lnchnice, pkieod his hand on nahah, and piess- 
ed it down to itb piescnt level, m doing which he dlH||iL the 
fibsse 01 depression all loiind which formb the exibttngmRfthls, 
whose unfuthomablc depth corresponds to the vastnesb ot the 
dvBplaceracnt above * . . ' » 

In addition to the above myth, tradition tells ns, that, within 
the hibtonc timeb, Banda once bUbtained a twelve yeais siege. 
Gkiaie iHubtnous wanior invested the fortrciMi, and having isiteu a 
mangoo on the day of the lust assi|^ Opa having put the stone 
thereof into the ground at bis teifP^|jK>r, he kept up a strict 
IHockade on the beleagmed place, anMfhP oel^ hml growp to a 
tree and he hs^ eaten ot its i queued mfh For several ofthelatei 
ytiaw of this biege the dcfendeis were wholly dependent for iood, 
'iha crops raised by themselves in the enclosed space aliuve, 
wjlpifhi however, suthced to supply tho wants of numberb amjile 
m the defenee. The aiea ib leally eoii'.idcrablo, and no doubt a 
l|W (tmatl number of lesolutc men could hold such a plai'o 


m Iwnied leiulsi dotert in thw bald vrisKin of a loial 


ilMy. Us givw tbs story ns the author of the ienor< 
inly taking the Uhetiy of oonadhWDg tho ugmaiole, 
llal all ttwi and aaperUtiros, 


aud inoiulusely 
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almost any number of assailants, both sides botny; sup- 
pos«l liO be armed and to fight, as those, who have hithOdto 
defended and attacked Banda, have fought and been (uHsiMt 
Whether the resonreos o( modem warfare would matctiaUy 
the relative strength of attack and defence, and, if bo,'w|P| 
jUrh^ side the advantage would rest, wc aie unfortunately uaSwra i 

hill is formed of a tabular sand^-tonc, the vsry nuvti 
mve and thick beds of which are inclined with a gentle slope to 
Ull^t or north-east, so that the flat surface at top also slopes 
^■Ullfidireetion This plateau ends on all sides in a vertical 
|HP||lnt, whfbh vanes m height Born 1 00 feet td*200 feet ; the 


'qPaoS' at the 8iun|n||t is about a mile long from east to west, dud 
less tki||^|j^l||||HM bioad from north to south, at its bti^ddfl' 
paitdiMHIP western end , the total height above thd 

daldal wlHItlrlBore than 1000 feet, and a steep talus, over* 
growiii t^j^Mihlck m>]|£pfl, extmds up to the foot of the vertical. 

WjHP^ the » buifaoc above With regard 
escarpment we cannot speiik 
poc||||fi|^^H^HBHp|l^ wiefatigablo explorer sucoeedra IH 
making aV||PP|||pl ^fjiOm all sides, the extreme jealoasy WitH 
whiohJiifiaropean is dratehed and kept at a distance, prevented 
tho|Hppirvatioiis from being sufRuieiitly aconrate to waitsut 
deiiSif? assertions on this point, and very nearly sucooeded til 
baffling his attempt in making Hhem, even to a partial extent. 
Ope' thing however he didWeotiWmely, tha exploration of thd 
mystones of the daldals. It needed an effort of some vigour, 
even for a tolerably stout pedestrian, fairly to outwalk the long- 
legged piyada sent M|d[tep6, and pi event him from getting 

near the fort , this, bklweyjflSe at last succeeded in doing, by 
talang him up spa diOM^ills and through the jungle, all the 
while obstinately deoUdiiisg every path , once well ahead of hid* 
watchful attendant, he' fflitde straight for the nearest point of 
Bandu hill, and soon reached the morass 
Most of the vtdleyB withm several miles to the south, are fdnun-' 
py, and it lyas evident on close inspection, that the daldals of Bsh*! 
an were aOt a special or exceptional case, but,’'on the cotlhMim'' 
similar to those elsewhere seen, a lanuliar acquaintance Whi 
the general features of which at onoe suggested that, mtirndi,'! 
iN^ibg had to the form of the ground, this one, aa well as 0mi^\ 
like it, migbli probably be fpMalble, apparently withqttt 
ter motive ilwn a strong inelhuitioa to do sfluit was sp 
naciously forbidden, our explorer at once walked Into the ] 
aud had, after a htUe poking about, the saiiafflcdficlin pf iMnM| fjlpliim 


even for a tolerably stout 

iieaor tne tort > tiU0, 
taking him up ana dnWi 

1 t j s. * j 1 . » . a* .. a. 
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himtuelf at the othot hide the UTifd-thoniable aby<?«i without 
havmgf wet hie waistband, this too was ni February, by no means 
the dneet season It must how ever be admitted, that the question 
of the imprejyn ability ol the plaee is not radieally affected bv 
this exposure of the exapfireiations eonetniinfy the depth of the 
daldal, for the talus was toimd to he hiijjh, steep, and covered 
With dense junjyle , and at the point i cached, the escarpment above 
was utterly iins^aleable 

When just now w^e stated that Bandu hill rises hi^h above all 
those near it, we should have made an exception in favor of 
Banenia This lull is ftenciall> trealed as part of Bandu, and a 
line of defensive posts luns round it, it is, hoi^evn, sejiaiated 
from tho main mass hy a f»len, noaily as deep as the outer val- 
ley, and from its summit to the neaiest point of that of Bandu, 
may be neuly a mile It stands to the west of tbat hill, and 
although of about equal height, has only a vcrv small flat space* 
above, no daldal sejiarates it trom Bandu, or outsit oil fiom the 
^ound to the west, no vertical escarpment renders its summit 
easily defensible like that of its neighbour, and its aitificial 
defences eeem by no means foimidable Whether assailants in 
possession of Ranenia would have gained a position foimidable 
to the defenders of the jyroat foit, we cannot decide It has been 
already stated that the summit surface of Bandu slopes to the 
east, it, of C'liirse, thus piesents its hui^hest poition to Banema, 
and it would hence seem, that guns placed on thelattei, could not 
be pointed so as to (ommund, or sweep the sin face of the forinei 
On this snb|eot we of coiiise cm offer no definite opinion, but 
leave the facts to sjieak for themselves 

BandiijJiirh and some one oi two others of the hill forts of our 
aiea, of which w^e have tak'm it as a typo, aie nearly if not quite 
equal as foitiesses to such places as Kallecnjur, Ramgurh &c 
which pioved so ttoublesome during the mutiny campaign But 
none of the foimei were, as fni as we are aware, over manned, or 
in any way made use of dm mg the distuibanccs 

We stated at the commencement of this paper that portions of 
our jungle tract lay hioh above the sea level, and were especially 
adapted by climate and othei conditions for the residence of 
Europeans As a typical instance of such localities wo select a 
place called Puchmum, and shall now proceed to give a short 
acedunt of it 

Near tho culminating pointi ef that range of hills, which, 
following a neaily east and west direction, runs along between 
the valleys of the Nerbudda arfd Taptee rivers, there is a little 
^ plateau, with an area of some five or six square miles, situated at 
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about 4000 feet above the bca [ts suifaee is formed of undula*- 
ting glass land, dotted over uith seattered ^loups of well giowii 
trees, and on it stands a solitary Gond village , this is Pueh- 
mum The paik-like aspect oi the place, to which the smooth 
gteen furl and (me tiec^s so hugely eonf nbutc, is enhanced by the 
nigged beauty of the bold loeky masses, tluee of which use ui 
peaks eaih about 1000 feet above the plain itself, as well as by 
the d(*ep lavines and daik goiges which bound it on fliiee sides 
the grassy slopes above are in hne contiast with these glens, 
formc’das they are of IkiUI loek blulfsand piecipices, with foiest 
glades alternating 01 lathei rai\edtogetIiei,in the most pieturescpie 
confusion TheTseenerv which tlu^y presmit, and wliieli indeed 
e\t(*nds (oT many mile s to the east, south, and west, is of siiipassmg 
beauly and vdiic‘t) A gieat deal has of late beem said and wuttieu 
oil the subject of sanafaiu, enougli, penhaj)?., to umdei it a weari- 
some one to most leadeis , we hasten then to announce that 
theie ns in the pieseiit instance, no need foi aliun, inasmuch 
as wc^ have nothing to siy about sanafcaua heu* Puclirnuru 
li is, it IS tiue, been leportcd on oflicvHv as a site foi a sanatarumi 
Wo have seen sevctal such rCfiorts, and liave one of them beloio 
UR this last, wiittoii by a gentleinaii with whose views wo alto- 
getliei agice, cissumes that the clirnatal and otliei conditions 
which fit any place to lx? .i sanataiium, piopeily so called, ought 
to oHfei the stiongest attainable contrast to those of oidinaiy 
tttatiorib oil the plains, and asserts th*it in his opinion Puchniiuii 
does not meet such lecpnremciits Tins is, we conceive, a just 
and important dibtinc t ion to draw, foi the leal advantages pie- 
sented by such a climate as tins of Puchmuni, is not that it 
IS capable of renovating the frame of a Kurojiean, whose health 
has sunk under the debilitating mlluenee of long le-.idenee in 
0111 Indian heat, but that the constitution oi an liluiopean, pei- 
iiunently resicLuit m such a plac*e, would never necnl any lenova- 
tion at all, any moie than it would wore he living in the south 
of Europe There is an old pioveib about jnevention and cine, 
which it IS, we presume, uniiecessaiy to (juote, in oidcn to jiomt 
the moral of these remaiks 

Our reporter characteiizes the climate of Puchmuni as having 
a general similarity to that of some of oui best stations, such 
as Sagui The very important superiority which he claims loi 
the former consisting in a lowei tempeiatme at all seasons, cool 
nights throughout the yeai, ai»dii freedom fiom the extreme heat 
of April, May, and June these are oonsideiations which we thuik 
may fairly be supposed of weight sufheicnt to give the place the 
strongest claims on the attention of Government* Nor imed' ‘ 
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Piichmurn rebt its (msc on these alone^ it hds olhers to winch we 
shall now revert 

It has, been we believe, and we have heard still is m contempla- 
tion, to erect central India into a seperate province, with ^ Luute- 
nant Goveinor, or chief commissionei of its own Under this ar- 
rangement Nagpore would be loined to the Sagur and Neibudda 
temtoncs, and we may he jiermitted here to recoid oui hope 
that the able and successiul ollicei who has so long and so well 
managed the latter district, may be the first im umbent ot the new 
dignities Be the new governoi , howevei , who he may, we beg to 
urge on his consideration the advantages, which Piichmuni pre- 
sents as a bite toi his Sudder station 

Besides its climate, which we submit is a considciation of 
incalculable impoitauce, it has the advantage ot being almost 
geometrically the ccntie of the new province, the following 
being in round numberb the distances at which the jnincipal 
stations he Sagur 100 miles to the north, Kamptec (Nagpore) 100 
miles to the south, ITosungabad 80 miles to the west, Jubbul- 
poie 90 miles to the east Beitul on the south west, Chindwaria 
on the south east, Sconi and Nursingpoic on tlie east, aie all 
neater to Puchmuiii than the nearest oi the aboVe mentioned 
places, while Dumoh on the north cast and Selioie on the noilh 
west are about as iai off as Sagm 

Stationed on the healthful heights of so truly cential a place 
as Puchmurn, it is evident that a eomjiact body of‘ European 
troops could command all parts ot the suirounding distrust, with 
a greater economy of numbers, of laboi, and of the risk of life 
than would be possible from any othei point within the same 
area. The chief civil officer if stationed heie, would be within the 
shortest practicable distance of the aggiegate of his subordinates, 
which would, we presume, be considered a convenience , his courts 
of appeal would be at the point nearest the average majonty of 
suitors, which would ceitainly be a public benefit, while that 
officer himself, and the staff* ot Europeans which must inevitably 
coUeet round the cential admmistiative authoiity of a great pro- 
vince, as well as the Biitish troops lequired for its security, 
would all enjoy m this fine climate a European health, and their 
menial Us well as their physical vigour would be kept at a high 
standard 

Puchmurn, moreover, is easily appioached fiom the north, and 
a carnage ro^ might very ^ea(^^1y be made on that side. The 
ghats on the south and west are moic difficult and could be 
made passable by wheels only at? a considerable expense, while on 
the east we behove no ghat exists. Should there ever be a station 
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nete, none, that we know of, will possess any thiii^ like such ad- 
vantafi^ m the important matter of picnics , advantages which 
the climate will render available well nigli throughout the year. 
Then, among other attractions, there is the great annual Melaoi 
fair, held ju^t under the south escarpment, near enough to be easily 
viMted, far enough oil* to incapable of becoming a souice of 
annoyance to the station there are also the sacied caves, and 
holy places, ft om which the Piichmuni block of lulls gets the 
name of Mahadco, these might become objects of lomantic 
interest, even to the ladies ot the futuie station, li only the 
resident llyiagis could be induced to condescend slightly to 
im rease the amount of tluii wealing apparel. The giape vine 
and orange would no doulit flourish hcie, Eiiiopean veget*ibles 
would certainly timve, at least as well as at Sagur and Jubbul- 
])oio, and the immigrant inalis would find abundance of soil for 
all that tliey could be lequiied to iuinish One oi the cheapest 
<‘om couniiics in Ilindoostan lies within a few miles to the 
noith, along the banks oi the Neibudda, and such supplies of live 
stock &c. as the Bundelas ou that side did not iuimsh, would 
soon be supplied by the now hopelessly savage Gonds from the 
lulls around 

We have described the plateau of Puolimurri as prettily wooded, 
and we trust that the first oUiccr who may have authority in such 
matteis, will levy a heavy fine for eveiy free felled, or establish 
such other regulations as shall succeed in piotcctuig the timber, 
and that in allotting building sites, and laying out loads, he will 
make eveiy effort to pieserve the ornamental trees, for if every 
one is permitted to cut away the timber as may ouit his fancy, 
one of the chief beauties oi the place will be in eunsidetable 
danger ot being lost. Nor let the leader hastily suppose, that, lu 
venturing to uige so apparently common-place a suggestion, wo 
are lighting with a {ihantom oi guarding against an imaginary 
risk, he would acquit us of the charge of fanciful nervousness 
were he ever to see that dreaiiest looking ot all pleasant places, 
Chiria Poonjee At the time of our visit to that finest climate of 
all our lull stations, most of the lesidents were enthusiastic 
gardeners, floriculture was a perfect lage The mania was dis* 
tmctly traceable to the then recent visit of doctors Hooker and 
Thomson, whose wonderful Rhododendions, and beautiful air 
plants were, we must admit, well calculated to fire the enthusi- 
asm for practical botany, whiyh^then animated the little station. 

The most active of the amateurs, with a bitterness of regret 
with which we could fully sympathise, told us, that when first 
inhabited by Europeans, ^6»litUe plain of China, now perfectly 
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bare of vegetation, was well wooded, but that the gallant ofRcoi 
in charge, having some theoietical views on the subject of the 
insalubtity of jungle, and lieing withal of an energetic and 
practical turn, had eradicated cveiy twig within leafeh sinee 
when, no one had bii(*oeeded m getting trees to grow again My 
informant was hiinseU painfully endeavouring to lear a few 
plants round his house, and he has, y^re believe, since succeeded, m 
spite of the two-fold diseouiageniont of a lure slab of sand- 
stone beneath, whciein his trees might stiike loot if they could, 
and a fall of COO imhcs of ram pei annum, to feitili/e the uu- 
piomising footing on which they feebly dung how it had faicd 
with the indigenous vegetation we aie unable toconjectuie This 
lb no doubt an extreme case, but weie Puchmurn to meet the 
fate of China Poonjee, we believe that considerablo difliculty 
might be experienced iii replatmg the graves which iiowadoiii 
its grassy slopes 

We take leave of Puchmuin, with the wish ratliei than the 
hope, that it may shortly meet at the hands of theauthoiitics the 
attention it undoubtedly deseives, coiilideni that, it it should do 
so, its claims to becKime the site of the Eiuopean head quarteis 
of central India must be recogni/ed as iricsistible 

Thus far we have been occupied, fiist, with Bandugurh, which 
we took as a type of the hill forts, that foim so characteristic 
a feature in that poition of the great jungle highlands which 
forms the subject of this jupei , next, ivith Puchmuin, which may 
be oonsideied a fair specimen of the general character of some 
of the culminating points of tl’e highest ridges of the same 
wild country, and one instance of the great advantages which 
some of these ])ieseiit for the location of European military 
posts, and official colonies \\ e shall now proceed to give some 
account of a thud place, which we select as an example of what 
forms a not inconsiderable aggregate portion of our whole area, 
of such places, namely, as, offering other and very diffeient con- 
ditions fiom those desenbed as obtammg at Puchmurn, are cal- 
culated to invite the European commercul settler Of these 
Ummurkuntuk and parts of the Mundla distiict, will furnish a 
favorable case, and we shall have the advantage of again recur- 
ring to Captain Pearson^s mtei^tmg Report. The following 
passages descnntive of the scenery and climate will give the reader 
a better idea of them, than we could hope to convey to him m 
our own woids t •*, 

'Tlie general character of the country between Mundla and 
' the Eajahdhar ghat, is a senes of elevated plateaux, rising one 
^ above tlie other gradually fipm the river to the line of lulls 
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* wluoli bound the pUins of Rai])oie Tlieso pi iteaux are sepa- 
' lilted from eath other, by low ltne<« of g^\m\s (oviMe»l with 
' thick )utigle, the plateaux themselves being, for the most pait, 

‘ open priimos covered with long grass, and wateied by nuracr- 
^ ous stieama * * * * In April all these iivulets coii- 

* tain streams of lunning watei, and 1 was told by the natives 
^ that they iievei luii di y, even in the hottest seasons As a greater 
^ elevation is reached, the country beeomcs more hilly, and vast 

* forests of Sarrye tree are met with Here the climate is 

* excellent, and sceneiy of a description which India so seldom 
‘ affords, of hill and vale studded with magiiiliectit timber, and 
^ every vaiiety of landscape, delight the eye ^ p 1-3 

Again, speaking of pait of tlie same district, he tells us, that 
^ fiorn the elevation the nights are alwa\s cool, indeed dew falls 
^ almost evciv night even in the hottest months, and the fohago 
^ IS consequently always gieen, and the growing glass always 
^ spiinging This at the present lime (April) forms splendid 

* gia/uig lands for large heids of cattle^ p 3 Of Ummur- 
kuntuk itbell he thus writes 

^ The climate appealed to me to be singulaily delightful, 
' during the shoit time 1 was theio I can bcaicely imagine, 

* and have seldom experienced any thing moie graictui after the 
^ hot and violent winds on the plains below, than the mild soft 
^ balmy feeling of the air up heie in the moimngs and evenings 
' at this season (Apiil — May) , while tlic nights, thougli by no 
^ means so cold as lu the valleys below, are yet quite sulfieiently 
^ cool to cnsuio an invigoiating lest The heat in the day time 
^ was never m the least oppiessive * * * and although the 
^ mean, temperature of Uinrnuikuntuk ib somewhat Inghei than 
‘ the aveiago of the plain immediately below it^yotthevanadwn 
^ was 10'^ less — - 

‘ Tlie scenery on the plateau ib not generally of a stnking 
' character, but theic is a hne view to the soiitli over Sumince, 
^ as well as east fiom the bluff which overlooks the plains to- 
‘ wards Suguja The lavine at Kuppaldhaia, wheie the Ner- 
^ bad<ld falls over a basaltic cliff soAewhat under 100 feet high, 
^ H very wild and well w^oiih visiting, as also is the valley of tho 

* Johilla, on the further side of the of the plateau But the 
^ green grass, and gieen woods in the Sone Bhuddcr, and some 

* of the smaller valleys, are what appealed most gratifying and 
^ leficfehing to my eyes ^ p ItHl 

It would be easy to multiply dc'^cnptions taken from the Re- 
poit of many paitb of the Mftndla dibtict, the whole of which 
is full of picturesque variety The height above the sea vanes 
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from 1400 feet, W ftOOO feet, then the Bunjur valley is 1400 
and up to iOOO*)^ Hallar and Bormeyi from 1 800 up to 2200, 
and the vaU$^ of Kurmeyr and Seoni, liom 2600 up to 2800 
The plateau ^rf^niuikuntuk is set down at 3600, some hills 
rising a few bundled feel above it Of the general affiicnltmal 
capabilities of the distiict, the leporter has tlie hi£»hebt opinion 
the valleys aio all of the iiohe^^t black earth, and fine fertile soil 
spreads up into every glen, wide enough to aflbid a flat suilace 
whei eon it could rest, and his praises of the almndauSfec of lun- 
ning water and the tresh giecnues«- of the grass fiequently 
Again, speaking farther of the Uinmuikuntuk plateau, 

* the soil IS ovciy where of a rich bla(»k description , * * *aU‘ 

* that portion of itlyingnoitliof the Neibuddi has been recently 

* given to the Ilcwah Rajah, but the south bink is still IJiitish 
' tcrutoiy It IS well sheltered and has a gentle slope down to 

* the liver, and is composed of uch black soil it appears to me 
' to offei a veiy favorable situation in case it was desired to try^as 

* an cKperimont whether the tea plant would thrive in these 

111 thifa plateau of Uinmuiknntuk the Neibudda river rises — * 
' Poi so laige a stream it does not make by any means a striking 
' entiy into the ^\ol]d Foi a lonsideiable distance above the 

* temples, theie aie niimbeis of puddles, any one of which might 

* stand for the souiec of the nver But at the one which does 


' duty foi tlu^souice, theie is a stone tank about thnty feet squaie, 
' m a eornei of winch is a small temple in uhich the Biamuus 


' state the spiing e\ists Theie appeals, ho we vei, no visible sign 

* of it For some distance below the tank, the watei is dam 

' med up into biggish juiddles by small the 

' Byragis and otliei disieputable parties wnolWII^^ 

^ seem to pa»s the gieatci poitiouol then time m xRSHH|||H 

* the water * 


It IS a curious comment on the peculiar view of British rule 
in India, which circumstances can sometimes force on the consi- 
deration of even the bigoted and degiaded rcpiesentativcs of the 
Hindu religious world, that these ‘disieputable paitios,^ as our 
reporter irieverenily calls the holy guaidians of this sacred place, 
are * loud and biltei in their gioans against the Butish Govern- 
^ ment, for having made Uinmurkimtuk over to the Rewah 

* Rajah who, they state, will make them disgorge part of the 
profits, which, they derive from pilgrims who visit the i^hnne, 

* and of which, under our government, they dciive the whole 
^ benefit** 

The valley of Lumnee is oti# of the finest iu tlio distnct , it 
forms a sub-Talook of Mundla, and contains about JOO square 
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mileia ^ It: is situate at the extreme eastern ^ncr of the dislnci^ 
‘ at the south Mile oi, aiul }>eyond the iani»e It 

' IS like a basin, l\iiio half way down the ghlHw the further 
^ side, tnul, as it weie, surrounded by them, of 

^ ChowiadaJui and Uinni in kuntuk tow ei in *4 some *1500 feet above 

* it to the notfli, and anothei luokeii jxntioii of thefhnye dividing 
‘ it liom the Kalaeotie jd nn, which lies bf*low it to the south 

‘ Eseept Liimuee itself, and two 01 thieo small villages, 

* theie am«aio inliahitants in the vallev^ hut it is full of deuj^e 

uiid in the 1 uny scMson is lepiesented ns a gicut place 
lofPesoit foi all kinds of wild animiU especially wild Imlfaloa 
land elephints The elevation of the \alle\ is about 1000 feet 
above f he scm, ^ ^ ^ the soil appeals to Ix* ven iieh, and 

^ it IS well wafeied hv nnineious sticaiiis, and 1 Ihnik it piobahle 
' that it would piovc, if deaied of junole, an e\ieedingly dcsii- 
‘ ihle site loi coflee ( ultivation ' p 15 

JIThe clnuale oi all that pait of the eountiy has got a \ery bad 
lM | i|iitotio fosleied, as (’ »ptanilV*aison tells ns, by the whole race 
oflSfi^dinate go\eininent eiripU)Vi\ who dislike being sent out 
M> fai^ into the jungle'*- But hesid(*s this, the bad diaiaotei of 
the place has gained ciedil among Eniopeans, ni consequence ol 
the wid fafe of some Ciotman missionaiKs, wdio wTie some yeara 
since established at a jdacc neai Kauinjoali, 10 miles w'^est ol 
IJinmuikniituk, b\ Afajoi Macleod, to foiiu the nucleus of a 
colony , thi(»e out oi five ot them died hc*io Captain PeaisoiiV 
acionntoi them 


‘ The situation ehoscni was in all icspcits save one, excellent, 
^ a]M)Ut /j 700 the sea, loui mile*'' south ol the Nei^* 

a fme pluu of luh sod slietching 
But Htiange to ba\, in a connlt^ so abun** 
(HPiPr^aveiMxl bv tiumeious slrftun> ol e\(elhn1 watei, 
^ these people Mem to ha\e pitched cm a '-pot, wluie tlmy w^ere 


^ lull two miles distant liom the neauNt stuam cd inmung water, 
^ ami the 11 eutiie dependance loi this most neee^ssaiy article, wSs 
on a wietohed htlK ciuului tank oi si ignant muddy licmid, 
^hich would be quitc^ sutheient to jxnson any one who diank it * 
But besides this fatal ettoi, in itscdl* almndmtly suffacuent to 
account foi all then misfoi tunes, these ill sfatied strangeis were 
surpusejdby the laius hefoie they had toinplcded their bungalows, 
and thus, Svith no propei house ovci then head, with bad food 
‘ and no piopoi watei, added Jo the cold, which, at that season>ia 
^ no doubt considcnable here, tliey must liave got bowel wim- 
' plaints, which, far away .^odical aid, must have got 
* worse and vvoiso, at last thrda'of them died, and thus most 
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^ nnfoituiiately, but wiost unjustly, this climate got into a bad 
* lepnte* p 17 

Captain Pc«nr«?on again and again in the Repoit, gives it as Ins 
opinion, that tlie feat a entci 1 nned of the ^alubi ity ol the climate are 
utterly unfounded, and insists, that it sites be )udi(Moiisly aelocted, 
the jungle, wlioic thcie is any too near, elcaicd away, and eoinmon 
attenlion pnd to shcltei, and ilie watoi supply it will piove pci- 
feetly healthy, and he, inoie than once, stu>ngl> urges the ex- 
pediency o( building some bouses on one oi nrune of the higher 
uplands, to wineli invalid scddieis tioni Jubbulpoie rrnglit be sent 
foi change of an Ol the climate of tlie ui)pei Tjiimnee valley 
ho gives tlie following desniption Mn Apiil and May the 
'nights wcie aKva\s cool, geneially calm , during the hist half ol 
' Apul a cool ea^-t wind jnevailed dining the hist half of the da^" 

' when it ^ec'red loiiiul to the uoith west, and blew somelnnos 
' hot and stiong di i ig the iftei noon L itei in tin month the e ist 
'wind oea‘'Od, and n blew gen tl\ and cool fioin the noithwaid 
' in the inoinnigs, but about 11 am the wind sot in wit.li vio 
' lent gusts, fioni the west and uoitli west, u < ompaiued bv clouds 
' and heal, tlueaioning i un, hut it cleaud towaid siiiisef and be- 
' came calm and pleas int , lioni October to Feliiuaiv the fiosp’ 
'are veiy scwcnc*, llie gioiind l>eing coveted wnlb i wliitie ^oat ol 
'hoai fiost, and this is one of the icasons why 1 tliink Liiinn4»e, 

‘ whieli is lower and moi^ shelteicil, would answer bettei t >i 
'plantations than the upland coiintiy, at all events this if» fi 
'point that should be piaetKally ascin tamed, dew certainly falls 
'eveiy night ovcm tlie uplands, on some nights moi^e, on some 
' less , diireiing inudi aeeoidiiig to the locality, the heaviest fails 
'being in the nariow \allevs, to the dew of course be 

'attiibiited the \eidurc ot hoih gia«8 and taees on tb^ 

These (juotations will hSve given aoine idea of the 
of its climate, but tliev do great injustice to the 
still greater injustice to the admiiable sketches contained iftj the 
liepmt of whidi they form pait, and to which we once tnim beg 
to lefer the readc'i for fullei details 

The Muncllu distiict has long enjoyed unenviable 
as one of the w'oist in all India for tigers To them indeed^^jbM 
been atiibutod the clejiopulation of whole Tal<;oks. A party oif 
jnen (no one evei thinks of going alone) passing along the mofit, 
fiecjuented loads, must be pictty numeioiis, the men must keep * 
their cattle, 1 1 they have any, ijlc^e togethei , they must shoift 
as they go along, and stiaggling, be the stiaggler man or beast^ 
IS consideied fatal Both men and cattle me stated frequently 
to be earned away at midday fiom the middle of the villages'** 
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iMicl SO feeiiuufe did those ravages apjiear to the authorities, that 
the eommissionei ot the Sagui and Neibudda loiiitories some 
yeaxs « 5 iuce, sought and obtained the bauetioii ot Ooveinmontfor 
the appointment ot two offucis, who weic to make svstematic 
wai on the Mundla tigeis the impoitant matter of pay and 
allowances was settled, elephants, be.ilers, and native shikaiis 
ananged for, the expedition otganized and actually stait-ed it 
was found, howevei, that nothing lommeii'^ui ate with the tiouble 
the expense, 01 thegiamhur of the pi epaiatioiis, could in this 
manner be etlecteil This distnet may for hunting purposes, be 
considered as one vast iiingle, out ot which of oouise no wild 
animal could be beaten by any coiieeivable numbirof elephants 
oi coolies, so tint the old native plan of they/?; <7 and imchan 
was the only one by which a sliot could be obtained We may 
explain, lliat tins consists in sitting up at night in ambush, neai 
the cauass of a beast killed by a tigei, who always returns, aftei 
d few honis interval, to goige on his pie> i plan which can bo 
tiled only about the full moon, with any tli nue ot sin cess 
Now although 111 iny ji* ople lia\e no doubt been killed b}^ ti- 
is m Mnndla, tlie lepoits on >vliuh the ihove account is based, 
e cie piov^ed b) Captain Pcaisou to be gross exaggeiations Altei 
travelling bae’ wmuIs and loiwaids thioiigh the length and 
bieadth of the count! y, he tells us at p *‘ 10 , that he can safely ae- 
juit the tigeis ^ ot having any thing whatevei to do with the 


dep(j(||giatiou of thcdistmt' Tigeis of eouise tlieic aie, and 
they sometimes do mischiel, but they ^ceitainly aie not woise 
than ^ Seoai 01 Beilul,^ distiicts to the west, wlieic no one 
uis ev ^Hjitetended that they uiteiteied wnth the question of po- 
\ ulalte. ■ ' Furthei on he sums up thus, Hhc (Jonds and By gars 
Otil! prowling about, in a peileitly heedless way. 

I li jiiiii'lr, with only an axe on their should- 
lSid> of couise, they sometimes get knocked over, but 1 
^ oialy came across three 01 four places in the distnct wheie 
thw was a regular ^ Lenlui^ as it is called, and although 
/Jlj; 0 ond village may peihaps be deseited on this account, il 
be lemembcred, that it does not take much to make a 
eWnge his location, as they seldom if ever stop in one viU 
lage oyer three years * Oui own expeiience m the adjoining 
districts to conhim every statement heie made The way lu 
which thesa jungle men pass most of then lime is well desciibed 
*iis heedless prowling, they really wander about veiy much m 
the manner jf>f wild blasts, w'fthout object or intention, aldnc 01 
in couples, tJoe only e^c 0 ^ption#to then U^^tlessness being, when, 
mitii their eternal hatcUet, they chop at aud wantonly disfigure, 
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or it iiniHually aoiively hicIukmI, otif down altoijft'tliei, the mo'^t 
promising young tieos they can tiiid IL lots wluMe it lallb, and 
not once in a InindM^d times do they make aiiv use whatever oi 
even a loaf But il it is not a inattei of siirpiise that theao iel- 
lowft fiometimcs «el knocked o\ei, how much le^-b need wo won- 
der ftt the late of the Bh.it, oi (onpuoi, who Cajitam Peaisou 
tells us, WMS bupposed topossebs the jiowei ol sluitliug up tigers^ 
mouths, wlien, he goes on to siv that, lie ^got liimself devoiiicxl 
* OTIC day while piactisiiig his d ingeious calling ' On the whole 
perliaps, aliei heaung what oui lepoilei has to tell us, of the 
modiheations whuh ue must ajiply to the old stones, the lepu- 
tation foi tigeiN niiy piovt lathei an ait i action than otheiwise 
to the Biuopean 

On the biihjec't of Euiopeau coloiii/atioii the llepoit tie its at 
some length, and contains inlnimatioii to which, at no distant 
period, attention will we b<*lie\c, he most seiiouslv’" diiected 
The lepoitei estnuitc's the land available loi agncuUuial puu 
poses, in that pait oi Arundla whuh lies sonfli ot the Ncibudda, 
at 1*350 scjuaie mihs foi fh** fast hnul 3^lns hist (jualil/ land is 
thus disliihuted .‘}00 s^juaie imli>s in the platcMU luuiiodiatelv'^ 
beh»w Ummuikuniuk , about fOO scjune miles lound llajoui 
Bicdin, of whuh p.nt oi Mniidia we shill extiait a shoit notic^e 
tioni the llc*poit pi 0 'enll> the lemainiiio 750 squaic miles aie 
distnbulod aniono llii‘ muioi valle>s, altcied at \anoiu levels 
thioui^lumt the mountain i nigc»s, all ovci the distiut a these 
patches \aiv in ue.i iioni I oi Ti, to 20 and .50 squiie miles m 
each valley ( see pag»» J7) 

The b'*sl land ioi at’iuultuio w^ould also lie best ad.ipled to 
pasliu igc, and as the w liole di«-tiu t is estnnaliHl to contain 4100 
wjuaie miles, then lem.iin ^i7 jC squaie miles, which me piiuoi- 
pally slope b and lull sides coveicd with loiest jungk' 

Besides Ins sugi»estu)iis foi tea, coHee and cotton planting, in 
special loeahties, ihe lejioiter intoims us th.it wheat, bailev, 
chenua, and nmsbooi glow luxuiianllv wotli u mmmiiini ot (^ul- 
tvvation, and that fia\-giowing has lieeii most succ'essful in the 
tow places wheie it his be(»n tiied lie has no doubt but that 
oats would glow adniiiabU, and tint fiom the abundance of the 
supply of water, and tlic iiehiiess ol the bOil, sugai would piove 
a very pioHtahle ciop nee as requuiiig less lahoui in the uilti.* 
vation, and kodon and kootkee iiK|uiimg none at all, are now 
thetavoiite ciops He dwells or| ^ic extiaoulmaiy facilities for 
iiugaitoni which he believes a small e\pciuhtui% would make 
very profitable, he indicates the foicsts a source of profit not 
only for then tunlwi, but tlieu gums and lac. he behexos non 
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could in some places be profiublv woikcil, not on a i^ieat aealt^ 
foi evpoiUlion, but so as to supply all lou\l i(M|uueuuMits, even 
when tiv'so whould be vastly iru teased Hut bcfoie all Ibcsc, be in- 
sists tliat the Muto]>cau sottbn slioidd Itist ol all ducct bis clhats 
to tiittle-biecdino, and the icaiing of hbeep, poultry, and boi*-es 
As we bball have to letmn to Ibis subject, we shall 
leave fuitbei romiiks^ until then, and add one more siu*jjcbtive 
(piotatioii fioin the llepoit, selected as desoiiplive ot one of 
the most favoiable spots m the distiut, foi the hopes ot the 
European colonist Tt lefeis to llichia above mentioned 

^ The soutbcTii poitioii ot tTie vallc\ south ot Bichia, iss most o\- 

* (client, and would form a most desiiable sottlmnent toi any 
^ Euiopcaii who wislied to la^e a {jfiaut o( 1 iiid in Mnndia , the 

* locality about Muiifi^leo is the one winch setuns to me the best 

‘ It is adnmablv supplied with stieams of luniinio UMtci, which 
IS also evei) whcie neai the suifitc, the sod is excilhnt, tlu* 
^ (Innate, 1 think, peitcctly hcaltliv, altlioui^h on this subject 

* 1 \vonld ot (Muiisc, speak sorrawYliat dilhcleiitlv Thcie is a 
' broad belt ot Saul foicst which evtends alon» th(^ noith west 
^^end ol the \alle> loi se\eid mdes, and whuli appealed to 
^ me to have the ellect cl cooliinj the hot winds at tins season 
‘ (Apnl, JNlay), as whde w'est ot this belt liny blow fieicel>, 
^ I iievei felt a warm blast to the lea w aid of it * y ^ ^ tlieie 
^ is abundance ot good timbei ni eveiy diiection, and Ihcie 
^ is notia single landed juopnctoi in the ncighhouihood to m- 
^tci tore with * * x * between Jiulua and Itajalulhai, which 
‘ IS certainly one ot the huest poitioiis ot tlio Mundla disiiiet , 
'there aie scaiccly halt a dozen villages all the way up the 
'valley foi 30 miles Anothei advantage to the settloi would 

* be that he would he 50 oi 60 miles nearei Mundla, and, con- 
' Hequenlly, to a maiket t<n his produce, than at Pertabgurh or 
' Lumnee Th(» country is jH'rfectly lovely at this season along 
'the rivei, and the ehnnps ot Sanye tices, inteispcised with 
' young green glass give it qmte a paik-hke a|)peaianco, while 
' herds of red deei, basking in the raoiuing and evening sun, add 

* much to the beauty of the scenery ^ ^ ^ if-*** x- 

' load fiom Jubhulpoie to lliepoic passes by Bichia, and up tins 
'valley to Rajalidhai, and it is a veuy important line ot com^ 
' mumcation in a military point of view, and likely to become 
' so commeieially ^ 

Finally, as evidence of the gepeial feitility of the country, and 
of the extreme faeality with which, rdrnost without cultivation, 
the fruits of the earth can h% obtained ' I Will only mention, 
' that as soon as my regiment ainvod at the foot of the Rajahdhar 
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* fvhat, in Apiil 1S3S, wc found nee, wheat, dhall, and ehen- 

* na, all sellinji^ foi 100 seers the rupee, ineasuied out in 

* heaped up baskets , and at this very tune the legiment and 
' all tts camp lolloweis woie supplied, at an enormous expense, 
' with every seei ot flour hj the commissaiiat ^ — p 8 

We can add ut our personal knowledge^ that, lu aiiothei part 
ot the distuet, Ihioe mamiJs of jliow weie iii May 1801, 
(this famine year to wit) sold for the lupec 

W ith the above quotation we may close our description ol the 
facilities which may be expected in the pioseciition ot some 
scheme of Euiopeaii coloni/af ion in flie Mundla distiiet 

The establishment of a sinall colony undei the pio^*tion 
of G-oveinment, and managed by a salaiied olfieial, has 
suggested, as also niilitaiy' tolonization, on the system of the 
Hungatiau ^ Gieutz licgimentoi ^ We have to conless oiirigno- 
lance ot the organization oi duties of this last mentioned body , 
but even, without knowing any thing of* the advantages which 
it possibly might piesent it we only knew them, faith in hist 
principles is, foi oiico, stiong enough to prcjudn^c us against that, 
among all such plans, and we heartily conciu in Captain Pcarsorfs 
opinion, that the colonization ot Mundla had best be lett to 
private eiiterpiise 

No sooner, however, do wc turn the shield, bi mg its reverse sid<» 
before us, and look closely at the pictuie, hitherto so attiactivc, 
from a dillereut point of view, than diiliculties and obstacles 
begin at once to appeal For instance, the cvtiaoidinary cheap- 
ness ot the oidiuaiy staple food, wliicli we have above bi ought 
foiward to piove tlie teitility and pioductivcncss ol the soil, un^ 
doubtcdly also pioves the absence ot all means by which such pro- 
duce could lind its way out of the countiy, so as to leach some 
considerable maikct, — proves in fact the want of roads, a difficulty 
and obstacle in the way of Einopean colonization, on which, how- 
ever important, it would bo tedious for us to dwdl ; for it is, per- 
haps, thevciy fiibtto stiike eveiy observer, be he painstaking and 
impartial, or supcifieial and partisan, and it has, not unjustly, 
been urged on the attention of govoinmcnt with the most 
wearisome iteiation Here is the aspect wlmh it assumes m 
Captain Pearson^s Report, and we need not say, that, to any one 
mterested in the countiy, and anxious for its improvement, it 
IS both sad and iintating to find such a statement as this« 

' The road from Jubbulpoie to the eastern coast of India, lies 
' thiough Mundla and over the Michael range to Raepore and 
' thence thiough Sumbulpore to sCuttack The present road, as 
noted lu all goveinment Maps and Routes^ passes the ghats 
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■ at Ra]ah<lliat^ but the bulk of the traflSe goes by CUilpee, foui 
^ miles west of the formei, the reason bein^y tliat the llajalidhai 
' on account of the steepne*-*^ of the .iscents and descents^ 

‘ IS exceediug’ly difficult for wheeled carnages, while the Clidpec 
' phat, although in itsrpumitive condition, is easily passable both 
M)y animals and carnages’ Appendix B p 48 . And again, 

* The load over the Ra]ahdhai ghat could not be made lit loi 
'wheeled caiiiagos loi less than Ks 30,000 and a large sum 
' neaily ecpi.d to that, has alieady been expended, though 
' without any beiielit on account of the wiong line having 
' been adopted, the ascent being one in five, oi one in six ’ — p 7 

That lb to bay, in the case of a gieat load, not only important 
trfWiis distiict, but to the emjuie, on which government has 
expended large sums, the 11101103^ has been so s(iuaiiderod by the 
irnbeeihiy ot theofli(ei entiiisted with the duty ol impioving 
the means of communication, that wheeled c* images have to avoul 
the load he has seen lit to make, and travel hj an old tiack. 
Here then, as indeed evei) wheie else 111 Biitish India, the want 
ol loads will piove one great stumbling blo(k in the path of the 
Euiopeau settlei It is however lemovable, and m this part of 
the country without great cost or tiouble a road Irom Rajahdhar 
to Mundla and on to Jubbulpoie, is alieady m an advanced state, 
and half a dozen bridges would reiukn it j)assal)Ie for eaits at all 
seasons branch roads fiom it would not be costly or difticult of 
construction Save at the ghats, there is nothing to render 
them so 

The next difficulty m the way ofEuiopeanColoiiization, isof a 
far more seiious nature than the want of loads We shall intro- 
duce it to the reader by another quotation fioin the Report. At 
page 6, speaking ot thedistiiet generally, Captain Peaison writes 
thus ' Ilere, at all events, exist none ot the chief objections to 
' European settlois, as there could be no interference with the 
' nghts of native landholdeis, and no disputes could aiise about 
' the crops, for there are no eultuators to dispute with at the 
' same time it would be entiiely uselebs tor any to attempt 
' it, (that 1$ colonization,) who have not considerable capital at 
' their disposal, for it would be thiee or foui years before the 
'settlers could hope to be independant of external assistance, 
' houses would have to be built , and without capital good stock 
' for breeding purposes could not be proem ed ' And, in continu- 
ation, he concludes by saying, that lie is convinced the capabili- 
ties of tins district are such llAt they need only to be known m 
order to attract to the enterp^se, 'persons of capital and stabili- 
' ty, sufficient not only to take m hand, but to succeed m cartying 
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* out with profit such a i)lan/ namely European ooloniAation of 
M undid, by ptivaie enterprise 

Tb^re appeared m tlie Allahabad Govermeut Gazette^ dated 
29th Septooiber ISdO, a sot ot Aule«>, to le^ulatcthe conditioui 
oti which the authorities were piepaied to assign giants oi waste 
in the noithwebt provinces, to European appheanis for 
silteh fiants, A (*oinpanbon of these iiiles with soino passa^^es 
daptain Peai*sou^s Repoit, suggests some ver^ eunons lelleiiiomiu 
Hohasjnst told us, that it would bo entiielv useless foi any 
European to attempt pi oti table foirmui^iii Mundlu, unless lie 
could oommand consideialde capital, whi^|d|||^atemont 

has lately gone the rouiuh the lij^Jiau papers, that 

a non-commissioned oJEhcet, letiiiinB we T>ISffifrve, fiom 

the service, applied to 6ot^nmen|HHm<m gian|^Jb||M 
the grant was lefuscd, the highest^||Siority%iviiu^Vxl^HH 
of the refusal, that suecesstul managemeut oi lano^n IiitMTTy 
Europeans, could only he hoped foi liom men of capital Now 
the rules ticnchantly evclude all men of capital first i^bj|) hjni- 
tmg each grant to, we believe, 5000 acies, nevt by 
leases to shout peiiod^ ^Ve do not assert, nor do wc hnieve 
that Government is under any mor.il obligation to peimit Uiu| 
to be puiohascd in fee biiiipio, and in laige lots, but it ia| 
difficult to eboape the conviction, in the face ol this licpoit, and 
of the minnte above alluded to, that these lules weie passed with 
the delibeiate intention of excluding Europeans fioin Miindla , 
for to accept the othei altcmaiave bccins utteily iriationul, name- 
ly, that the fiameis of the rules could buppobe men ol capital 
would take small patches of land leases, 

Noir lb this alternative left 8i;m^||||||HK hav e stated it. Captain 
Pearson tells un, that ‘ ttt^b(|dM|HpFvoa^^^^ sheep, poulti y and 
‘ horses seems to b4> the ^pit‘l;nil|n» set aboirt witli a piospet't 
‘ of }>rofit, and to be espiwnally desWihle, not' (ria account 
' of the singular advantages which the district affords, fdi euuy- 

* ttig it out, but also because it would involve less expense in the 
' introduetion ol foreign labor at the outset, as tlie Gnnds 

* would be much more adapted to the more desnltoiy work of 
' lookiui^ after poultry, cattle &c , than to legolai labored would 

* take to it mote luturaUy * — pp. 23-24 At p. 5. above quoted, it 
may 'he reffiemliered tiiat lie says, three or four yeais inu4 elapse 
hemre the settler could hope to lie able to depend uu hts faim 
produee to his sole resource , meanwhile he would reap bomo im- 
mediate {itofit fiom lus cattle, wdhlH feel his way, and find by 
iiiaiaM enperiinent, with no doqjlit cost and loss, how he could 
W»t dirtot hts Hittoe operations. He would have some chance by 
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thus commencing, of conciliating the Gonds, an alUn&portant 
coiisidoiation as we have seen^ and, might, perhaps, m these 
preliminary three or four years, lay a sound foundation for fu- 
tiiie success, if permitted to follow Captain Pearson’s judicious 
advice, advice, be it lemarked, which is recommended to his 
notice in the rules themselves, which rules nevertheless, ^ lest 
\ '«aome man of capital should perchance be found, mad enough to 
' teke one of their small grants at a short lease, decree that such 
giantee shall forfeit ever^ acrfyUot brought under tillage in two 
years 

* Can tumors hav|[ thought any further impediment re- 
quired? ||PRnow6ver'60||^^apitalist of indomitable energy, 
undaunted, by the ^ov<s(|||^|Utie 8 |j|iould present himself, the 
to ’ ip liflHpF by i|| 7 ||^nouncement, that no 
will be^wl^led to a European, until the dis- 
tricuTOall have been surveyed and mapped Ho may amuse him* 
self meanwhile with conjectures as to when this is likely to be 

the forbidding aspect of this side of the picture, 
IlHfthhve om V to add, that, prioi to the promulsration of the rules. 


|PP*h^Ve only to add, that, prioi to the promulgation of the rules, 
a company, we believe, pioposed to Government to take up a 
laige portion of the Mundla district on lease they offered, if 
igwe are rightly informed, to pay as rent, a far larger sum than 
Haas ever been realized as revenue, f|om the same aica, the reve- 
nue having always been «o small as to represent but a frac- 
tion of even the slight cost of admmistration Of the causes 
assigned for the rejection of this offer, we know nothing, it is of 
course amply explained in the rules 

We have above, perham||i|^ 6 creetlyi spoken of the motives 
of the framers of the of course entirely 

beside the question and with j|pla we q||P^ nothing whatever 
to do* We ^shouljL instead, hive said, the necessary result of 
thes 6 rules' wilt oe to exclude European settlers fiom Mundla, 
and from all those parts of our gieat jungle highland districts 
similarly circumstanced, and of which we have taken Mundla as 
a type ' this we presume no one will be found to question, nor 
can it be that these rules may justly be considered, not as 

difficultieg('>i|r!the way of European colonization under such eir* 
cumstanoi^, but as an absolute and final prohibition of all attempts 
at its realisation 

Accepting this view of the case, it will now only be necessary 
to write down the word COTTON m capital letters, in order ^ 
suggest to the mind of the reader a long string of reflections, 
which nse naturally in oonueotion with the subject before us# 
It is beyond our province to determine, and no part of our intention 
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to discuM whethei the action of European enterprise, onght, 
m the matter of Indian cotton, to be stnctly limited to the cn< 
oonra^ment of an increased production in districts already grow- 
ing it^ or to be allowed to extend to attempts at cotton planting 
by Europeans themselves it is enough for us to rest assured, 
that whichever of these plan« obtains the largest acceptance, or 
IS best calculated to ensure ultimate success, both will, ere long, 
be pretty extensively tried and we may, moieover, be pretty 
sure that, although the greatest and most important lesults, may 
perhaps he looked fm from the indirect influence of European 
capital, m stimnhiting the pioduction of cotton in Hindustan, 
yet cotton planting by Euiopeans themselves is certain to spread, 
and that, wheihei loi good or for evil, its influence on the future 
of British powei in the countiy will be serious Government has, 
moreover, again and again announced its intention to eneonrage 
the influx of European capital and enterpiise, and its wish to do 
all in its power to aid, as well as to lead the way m ‘ developing 
the resourci's of the country,’ has done so indeed, until suuli 
phrases, as that which we liave jnst placed in inverted commas, 
have taken rank among the stcicotyped common>placcs of pub- 
lic documents 

Here then, we have on the one side both a real necessity, and 
a popular cry in favor of English settling in Hindustan, which the 
Government echoes, and promises to satisfy On the othei, we 
have these districts of Miindla and the like, piesenting eveiy 
facihty foi atiialof the experiment under exceptionally favoi- 
able circamstances, a fertile soil, a climate suitable in every way, 
no native landholders to interfere with, and we hnd the autho- 
rities acting thus, — ^they lecommend, as trustworthy in all res- 
pects, this liepwt fot the information of intending settlers , so far 
they are ceitainly right, but when it tells the would-bo-oolouist that 
considerable capital is absolutely necessary to his success, they 
meet him with a rule which dcciees that he can have only a few 
acres, and those at a short lease, — when it tolls him that his best 
chance is cattle bi ceding, and that thr^ or four years must 
elapse before he can hope to get Aim hold on his somewhat 
difficult position, they meet him with a rule which provides, that 
he may M cgected out of every acre which he has not bronght 
under the plough within two In fine, they seem to act jnst a» 
if it had DMH their intention to use the valuable information 
before them, for the sole puipose of contriving expedients for his 
total exclusioQ. 

This w« believe to be, as far*as it goes, a perfectly fair state- 
ment of the ease j bat| li^ most (Questions, this one has two sides . 
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for even taking for granted, that the authorities have deliberately 
deteriHiiied to exclude Kuioi>eans from such districts as Mundia, 
it need not theieloie follow, that they had no good leasou for their 
decision , or supposing that their leasons, whatever they may he, 
should piove such as would not satisfy us, as to the justice and 
expediency of that decision, it is evident that they neverthe- 
less may have produced honest conviction in the minds of the 
liaraeis of the rules This last we conceive to be the statA>f the 
case 111 the present instance, and vve shall jnesently point out, 
what we believe to be the consideiation which had weight with 
tlio authorities m this niattei troveinnicnt is loudly charged 
with ineonsistency — woiae still, with williil deception, in lust 
promising to aid and cncouiagc. the Euiopctin settleis, and thVn 
issuing such lules as those alx)ve mentioned Now wc mentally 
acquit the accused of the litiei chaige, .ind this is how we cv- 
pl un the existence ol tlu inconsistem^y Uiujuestionahly, li we 
could prv into the seciet cogitations ol the nilei of liiitish 
India, we should lind, that the ultimate inalysis of his piotonnd- 
cst medititions ontheveiv gieatest questions ot state policy, 
would result in two exceedingly common-place lulcs of conduct, 
between which, in last ic^oit, his choice is ])iacti(‘ally limited 
They may be thus stated fiistly to pioteet all Ins subjee is fi oin all 
wiong ol all kinds , and secondly to make India pay Ciude, im- 
philosophical, and unstattsiranlike as tiiese maxims look, in the 
lOugh diess of our untaught phr.iseologv> we believe they will be 
found to contain the leading ideas of oui luleis, ami, if so, it 
will not be denied that they must come not untiequeutly into 
leal; or apparent collision On such occasions, theie must aftei all 
be no small difhculty in practically adjusting their relative claims 
toaubhoiity, apd thia difficulty must be enoimouBly increased, 
when pressure fiom witliout distmbs the normal eqmlibnuni of 
the balance, and extraneous influences ioice iiielevant muttei 
into the scales It must sometimes happen, that one of our 
maxims, foi the moment, attains undue prominence, acts with 
more than its legitimate weight, and gets a tempoiaiy lead 
Our plea IS that it is impossible to conceive that this should not 
sometimes occui, and that it* offers a simple and natural ex* 
planation of apparent inconsistencies, without forcing us to 
resort to, what wo confess we consider, tMfe somewhat extrava* 
gaut alternative of supposing, that a batch of gentlemen, 
who, quite urespective of ihm official position, we should 
think it an lionoi to know, and whose word m private we should 
nevnr think of doubting, met together to put on paper a gratuitous 
and unnecessary he. We find it much easier to believe, that they 
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and tboir master suffered the common fats' ot inferior humanity, 
and honestly w^avercd, under the influence of contending motives 
and contradictory rules of conduct Let us now turn to the 
Itepott and see what light it throws on this part of the sub- 
ject 

As Captain Pearson's knowledge of the country and of its in- 
habitants increased, and in direct proportion to the amount of 
the itf brmation which he gradually accumulated of the general 
condition of the district, a curious change seems to have come 
over Ins views, on the subject ol tlie means best suited to bring 
about a better state of things what he found was simply the 
shadow of a revenue paid by a distiict, in which * depopulation 
' fs continually piogressing,' and at page 5 he writes thus Mt 

* IS difficult to say at once, what means would best succeed for 
' repopulatmg this fine district, and developing its resources , 

* hvil it must he taken for granted^ that no plan will be of avg avail 
*foi that pvrposej imlen^one or wore Eiiiopean settlers^ of some 

* mt^ go and take up thir peimaneni abode time ' at the veiy 
end of the Report, page 39, he says , ^ I can not help feeling 

* that the chief dependence for mpromnq the district, must be 

* placed in the hope of being able to induce respectable natives, ta 

* come up from the Nagpore country and settle here ' The itahcs 
are ours, and indicate the passages showing the change above 
alluded to, it is, as will be seen, thoiough and compile The 
beau ideal of the Indian officials, is, we believe, the 'respectable 
native,' as his bete noir, unquestionably, is the ' enterprising 
European’ nor could any unprejudiced observer wonder at the 
preference The former is courteous, conciliating, and above all 
respectful , be has the mo«it heartfelt admiration of the laws, the 
courts and the officials, which he daily finds so useful in grmding 
his dependents down to their fitting position of abject submission . 
the other is too often a' sad dog' , frequently, alas, thereverse of 
courteous, raiely conciliatmg, and very seldom indeed respect- 
fial , he has, moreover, the most cordial abhorrence of the laws, 
the courts and the officials, which daily spoil his temper, and 
waste his time, and his money. Considering these things, had 
this Report been the work of the Chief Commissoner of the 
district, withm which its subject lies, or of one of his deputies, 
we should have been prepared for the passage last quoted as 
natural and justifiable But there is nothing m Captain Pear^ 
son's Report which can suggcft# the suspicion, that heamved 
at hiS conclusions by any other process than the impartial exarni** 
nation of band Me evidence, or xhat he was swayed by foregone 
conclusions and prejudices. 
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Tlie change lUiLstrated by the two quotations above was a 
gradual one his dibtrust in the certainty of the benefit deri- 
vable from European colonization soon appears to have sug- 
gested itself, for, veiy soon after the passage, where tins certainty 
IS confidently declared, he tells us, that ^ too much care could 

* not be exeicibed before making any grant, to ascertain that any 
' person who was willing to make the trial, was in every way 
^ fit foi it, and had the necessary capabilities and qualifications 

* to cairy it out successfully ^ That such a person coiud be found, 
he does not at this stage seem to doubt, for he goes on to speak 
with confidence of the success of this scheme As he sees more 
of the stu]ndity and excessive timidity of the jungle people, 
he insists that care should be taken, ^without entering into 
' vexatious pailieulai s, to provide effectual means for the protection 
' of the present inhabitants from oppression/ At this point he 
still entertains hopes that care is all that is ncec«tsary, and that 
by taking proper precaution, all difficulties will ultimately be 
overcome He thus continues — 'no doubt, any one for his own 
' interest would take care of this, but still we all know how liable 
' 0111 own dependents aie to oppress and bully then own country- 
' men, when the latter are poorer, or lowei m the social scale 
' than themselves , and, no doubt, if a European came up here with 
'a largo staff of chupiassces, to collect labor fre, even if he 
' were the kindest man in the world, and desired most of all to do 
'justice to those be employed, yet if he did not take caie, his 
' assistants would soon drive all the Gonds and Bygars out of 
' the country Perhaps if it could possibly be managed, it would 
' be better if it were made legal, for every man employed to claim 
' daily pay for work performed, and T think I would not sanction 
' as legal, any agreement between the settlers and the Oond 
'ryot, which Was not countersigned by a magistrate, deputy 
' collector, or some disinterested party, in order to testify, that 
' the terms w<ire fully understood by those who bound themselves 
'by them^ — ^p. 26 Now here the European is supposed to desire 
to take that care which is competent to obviate the difficulty— 
'if he did not take care his assistants would but he will 
take care, it is fot his own mterest to do so, beside be is proba- 
bly kmd) and desires to be just — W e are not ourselves very devot- 
ed admirers of the paternal system of Government, and are not, 
therefore, likely to be enamoured of such expedients as that 
suggested for the daily paymqnt^of coolies ; nor have we unbound- 
ed confidence in the interference of deputy co^eotor 8 , and other 
such disinterested parties . stiH we admit that circumstances so 
special may warrant treatment even ae eioeptionid as has been 
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proposed, and at all events we recognize m what Captain 
Pearson says, a sensible and manly view of the case He ao** 
knowledges that the average European though keen in the 
pursuit of gam, is anxious to be just he insists very properly 
that his subordmaiob are all that is the reverse of this, and the 
jungle people bein» timid and stupid, he urges that the Eu- 
ropean mastei should be stimulated and aided in hie attempts 
to restrain his native employes, by such regulations as while 
satisfying his sense ol justice, may best meet that end with- 
out unnecessaiily oi ve\atiously iiammelling himself This view, 
if not so sanguine as that of page 5, is at least just, and leaves 
the case to stand on its own mciits, m fact, leaves experi- 
ment and fair trial to decide, what in reality alone is compe- 
tent to decide At p 39, on the contiary, the whole question 
IS prejudged, and decided for ns without expenment, and even 
without any one leason being assigned foi the conclusion announ- 
ced — ^ however well inclined 1 feel to my countrymen, I cam- 
Uiot kelp feehnq that there aie very few, who would have 
*buflicient patience and knowledge of tlieir character, to deal 
'succesbfully with the wild and timid laces who inhabit these 
^ parts , or, however well disposed and cajiable they might them- 
' selves be, how far they would be able to pi event thoir chupras- 
' sees and other assistants fiom exercising oppression ^ We can- 
not hut regiet that tlie reporter should have suppressed all the 
reasons on which so important an opinion as tins was formed, 
and one so unlike that foimerly advanced We may be gratified 
to hear that he is well inclined to his countrymen, the state of 
of his feelings is highly creditable to him , but we consider the 
announcement of it as a pool equivalent for evidence in a case 
of this kind Page 5 we find bears the date of October 1859, 
whereas page 39 was apparently written in May 1860 If Cap- 
tain Pearson in the interim, had come in contact with some spe- 
cimens of the entcrpiibing European,^ and thus llarned by peison- 
al inspection that he is not the amiable being he took him for, 
we submit that he ought to have told us so When we once 
more read over the two passages which we have placed in jux- 
ti^iositiou a^ve, one from page 5, the other from the end of the 
B^port, we are prepared to maintain, that, m common justice to 
himself, the reporter was bound, either to give his reason foe the 
change which his opinions had undergone, on the subject of the 
European colonist, or else to brinij; forward any evidence he may 
have had, for thinking the jungle man more tmiid than he had 
believed him to be at first, when^6rdinary cai^e was all that he 
considered necessary for h||^ ^protection . but^ above all, we have, 
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we couceivci a light to call on him to inform us, what reason he 
has lor supposing that the respectable native, whom he hopesi 
to induce to come up from Nagpore, will treat the jungle people 
dilFeiently fiom those other lespectable natives, who, he tells us, 
now ^ bully and Jceep them down * And iinally, we may ask him, how 
it has come to pass, that his conviction, founded on ieelings 
which he cannot help entertaining, of the contingent possibility 
that the European might permit his suboidinates to bully the 
the Gonds, has so completely out-weighed the fact, (founded on 
actual evidence reported by himself,) that native hmdholders ac- 
tually do bully them, as to warrant him in assuiing us that the 
only hope of impioving Mundla lies in encouiagiug tlie latter 
We are inclinod on the whole to admit, tliat Captain Pearson's 
manner of tieating this part of bis subject is open to some such 
advei'^e ciiticism as the above adveiseciiticism, however, is not 
0111 object, and when we take the statements, even the state- 
ments of opinion, in the Repoit, apait lioin the way m which 
we find them advanced, we in the mam, or at all events to 
a great extent, agree with eveiy one of them, and believe that the 
contradictions aie, alter all, nioic appaieut than ical In the 
fiist place, we agiee with him in his belief that European coloni- 
zation could change the Mundla distiict, from a thinly popu- 
lated wilderness, m which a lew halt starved and wholly de- 
graded savages eke out a miserable existence, into a neb and 
prosperous province, and, postponing for futuie consideration his 
counter proposal of native colonization, we believe that Euro- 
pean colonization is the only way in which this could be effect- 
ed but then, we do not shut our ejes to the fact, which does 
not seem to ha\e engaged his attention at all, that benefits of 
this magnitude cannot be realized heie, any moie than else- 
wheie, without being paid for m some com We agree with him 
in thinking, there is the most serious danger that even the 
greatest carq, kimlness, and love of justice on the part of the 
European settler, may fail so completely to check the lascalities 
of his subordinates, as that an occasional Gond might not suffer 
an occasional wrong, or even that one or two might not occa- 
sionally lun away into the jungle. At this point, however, we 
stop, namely at that reached by the reporter at p 26 above quoted 
— we agree with his opinion theie expiessed, that self interest 
would act on the settler favorably for the Gond. We have some 
little confidence in the action gf the virtues there attributed to the 
European, and we farther believe that certain checks might be 
devised, (whether those he sug^sts or others,) which would secure 
the wild mAn all the protection that the most « rigid justice could 
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di^maudj and it is only where he fears that this could not be 
ed that we take issue with him> m shorty although we shrinP 
from the casuistry which teaches us to do evil that good may 
eome^ yet we believe that whatever may be unamidahlg suffered 
by the wild xnen^ would be far more than made up to ihem^ by 
the advanta^ they would reap from the presence of European 
settlers in Mundla. On this point, on which we take issue with 
Captain Pearson, turns the whole question, in reality , we can 
only leave it to the reader, and m doing so it is but fair to con- 
fess that our opponent possesses fuller mfoimation and a more 
extended experience than we do, in spite of which we have the 
firmest confidence in the correctness of our own conclusions * 
Captain Pearson then, at first advocates, and finally rejects, the 
European colonization of Mundla as the best hope for the im- 
provement of the district We shall now proceed briefly to exa- 
mine which has received his approval 

First, as to the excessive timidity of the jungle men, no one, 
who really knows any thing of them, will question his asaeitions 
Their indolence too is exticme, nothing save compulsion would 
ever induce them to work. We speak from experience when wo 
say that they will refuse a sum, which they could not in any 
other way earn m a month, if required to do, m exr»hange for it, 
three hours^ work rathei than undergo the very slight amount 
of labor requiied to secuie the best crops of the best corn, they 
prefer to barely keep body and soul togethei by means of that 
miserable stuff kootkee, already described as their favoiite crop 
and which grows almost spontaneously. We believe that no 

* It may, perhaps, not be out oi ul lee hero to mention, that we have seen 
withrej]pret some <nticism“ion Captain Pearson's Repoit, which advocated what 
may be called the exit erne ‘‘enterprising European' party The rej^rterwas 
personally attacked, although not one of his statements was questioned, nor any 
of the reasons on which he i eats his com lusions impugned It was asserted to 
be a self evident proposition, that all that is required to ensure the improvement 
and prosperity of Mundla, is the presence there of men of the stamp of the 

old Inmgo planters of Bengal" It is treated as not only absurd but malicious 
to suppose that any ugustice to any one could result fiom such men having 
nneontiolled power there , and the suggestion for the registration of contracts, 
19 treated as a mali^ant insult offeredby the reporter to his non«offiotal fellow 
eounttymen Suiety nothing could more strongly impress on any candid 
mind how well munded Cantam Pearson’s fears may m some cases be, than 
the possibility m such views oeing seriously advocated Nor can any thmg show 
more deady that the official conception of the “ enteipnsing European ’’ is not 
entirely the phantom of imaginative pngudifls, or tend more powermlly tojustify 
the apparent determination of the anthcMbs, either to exclude him altogether 
ftom such districts as Mundla, or, if to admit him. to take the most 
fttniigant precautsons that he shall not pat in practice the leones which such 
advocates are not ashamed to avow 
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tlffewaid, winch it IS m the power of man to offer, would induce them 
to submit to sustained labour, and we aie convinced that, if to 
twenty aveiage specimens there was given every luxury that the 
wildest effoit of their imaginations could conceive, during six 
days, and they were reciuitcd in return to do on the seventh 
day, an easy six hours^ woik, every one of the twenty would luii 
away to starve m the jungle rather than submit to such condi- 
tions In short we accept Captain Peaison^s conclusion, that the 
settler could not count on the ]ungle man as a source of labor, 
and that the gentlest attempt at coercion would drive liira to the 
Woods. Unless he is to be i educed to slavery, some means must be 
taken to raise him at least one step in the scale of pi ogress, before 
he can meet the Euiopean on common giound this one step we 
believe many of his congeners fus we t^ike the unscientific hber- 
iy of consideiing them) have alrt^ady taken, in learning to ap- 
])ieciatc irapioved food, clothes .ind dwellings, and in feeling 
Ijie consequent dcsiie to possess the same this dcsiie is the only 
jissiljle motive of exeition that can be used, and prior to its 
existence we know ot no way, save violence, by which the Eii- 
lopean settlei could avail himself of their assistance at all Now 
this process of giving fhe Oond a taste foi luxury has com- 
menced even in the wild district, though to, of course, a veiy 
partial extent for instance at p 32 we hcai that they are ' gia- 
* dually migrating towaids those villages where they can oh* 
' tain the advantage of bazars, that is, where Hindu cultivators 
^ are settled,' and again atp, 33 , attei describing the Miopelessly 
^ bad condition' of the inhabitants of the wihler jiaits ot the 
coiintty, the rcpoitcr tells us that it is ^in stioiigconliast to the 
‘ state* of atfairs about the villages nearer Mliow, which aie inha- 
^ biied and managed by Hindu cultivators ' 

The adjoining distiicts, within the terntoncs of the Rewah 
Rajah, arc identical, as regards population and geneial physical 
condition, with those dcsciibed m the Repoit, in all respects save 
one, namely, that there the experiment sugg<*st<»d by Cdpium 
Pearson, has been long tried, and we can safely assert, that 
stronger confirmation of the justness of his view could not 
be desired than may theio lie found In^that part of the country, 
pieeisely the same lull men live in picciscly sinallar lulls and 
ilales, the only difleienee being, that their villages mstead of bc-^ 
longing to tliemselvcs, themselves and their villains belong to 
Baghcls, Rnjputs, and j^Mmims, wbo, settled heie and theie' 
about the c<*untiy, seem a Lind of feudal lords of tlie eofU 
Now it IS palpable, evou wni a su|)erflcial mspcctioU, thU 
state of things is highly htoehcial to the wild men t wheat, Heo 

h I 
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jhow, ufhur and other dais, chetma, sugar, jancra, maize, some 
oil seeds, and tobacco are seen loond every vUl^jpo, trade, if it 
cannot fairly be said to exist, is, at all events, beginning to be 
born, for ameihtig is exported and something, however little, 
imported* the fragments of diess one sees, for instance, are not 
exdnsively the pioduce of that most antediluvian of all contn> 
vanoes, the ind igenous loom Unquestionably the people eat better 
food in better huts , moreovci they work a little* their physical 
condition is in short improved, very slightly perhaps, but still 
positively, tangibly, perceptibly , they have tweu a step, and it 
it be but a short one, still it is m advance, they are less migratory, 
and the small end of the wedge is really inserted. 

Their Hindu masters have all the good and all the bad quali- 
ties observable in the same kind of people elsewhere they aie a 
handsome thorough-bied looking race, tall, fair, dignified, and 
graceful in mien, and having all the outwaid signs of hereditary 
rulers of men moreover they are lazy, idle, and dissipated, 
and their government of their Gond subjects may be described 
as an irresponsible despotism, modified (not indeed by epigrams, 
but) by the jungle, to which their villageis have always tlie le- 
eource of flying. It is peihaps humiliatmg to confess it, but we 
nevertheless believe that these men do what Englishmen would fail 
to do, namely, manage the wild people of the jungle profitably to 
themselves, and to the decided advantage of the inferior race. 
The overbearing insolence of the 'Anglo Saxon,’ in his treatment 
of men of, what it pleases him to call, an infenor loce, is prover- 
bial, moreover it is (what is by no means the same thing) 
true ; but we unhesitatingly defy any Enrppean to parallel the 
suporoihous hauteur with which these lords oi the soil treat their 
dependents, it is positively wonderful to see , but nothing ever 
led 08 to think that the Gonds minded, or even perceived it we 
fear they do not appreciate the exquisite contempt shown for them, 
its artistic grace is lost upon them , of one thing at all events we 
are qmte convinced, riamely that they do not feel msulted by it. 

To the Hmdn Thakoor, just as much as to the European settler 
the labor of the Gond is the great desideratum, the first necos- 
eifyj the grand diffeimice between them lies m the form in 
which each would seek to obtain it. The latter would try to get 
it direetlg, that is in the form of a day’s work , this would be a 
sine quS non, even if he could profit by Captain Pcai son’s advice, 
and commence by cattle breeding, much more so in the 
psoseeution of those undertakings which would bo ultimately 
mM^ profitable to him, such as tea, cdlton, coffee, oi indigo plan- 
ting , the fbimei meanwhile seeks it, on the couliaiy, mdnetUg, 
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namely m the shape of his crop : he goes round his villi^esj sees 
the arable land, i^vanoes to the head man, or to private indivi* 
duals com for seed, sometimes also for food, and at harvest time 
returns for the crop. At this stage of the proceedings it is that 
the peculiar genius of the Thakoor shines forth with peculiar 
lustre ; his prey is not at his mercy m the sense in which tho 
Bengali villager is at the mercy of the mahajun . a little too 
much pressure and the village is deserted in a night , the inevi- 
table jungle IS within sight, and stays the master^s hand. That 
the screw must practically be adjusted with a nicety approaching 
to scientific accuracy is proved by the following considerations , 
(irst, were too much exacted, cultivation under tli(» system would 
to a physical certainty deeiease, whereas it is rather perhaiis 
slightly on the increabe , next, were any kind of fan play to be 
shown the Gond, he would certainly long eic tins have spread, 
multiplied and giown rich and independent, just as the Sonthals 
did in the Rajmahal hill district horn 1840 to 1855, whereas we 
iind him kept at the lowest possible stage, just above his abso- 
lutely wild condition, that is, baiely up to the point at which he 
can be made useful to his master Just .ns diieet taxation is felt 


in a way quite unlike that m which indirect taxation is perceived 
.4o be oppressive, so the Gond parts with his labor in the shape of 
^ his ciop, although nothing could induce him to give it in tho 
shape of a day^s work , that is, as wc have seen, in the only 
form in which it could be made use of by the European settlor* 
But the Thakoor manages to get something out ol him in tho 


way of direct taxation also. The lord of half a dozen villages issues 
his perwannah, commanding the attendance of a number of yonng 
men , when the service required is the cutting and carrying of 
wood, we believe that obedience is always readily accoided, and 
no reward ever given or expected. In the case of a hunting party, 
or if the Thakoor himself, or any other noble traveller, requires a 
Ioad*to be earned foi a stage, we have never heard of any ques- 
tion being raised, or any difficulty being made by the yilla^. 
But when sustained labor is required, if a field has to be broken 


up, or a bund built, then a day^s food is always given in return 
for 8 or 4 hours^ ysrork , and we have seen many a bund and many 
a tank long left in a half completed condition, only because bbor 
could not be obtained here m fact we have the measure of the 


power of the Thakoor, the limit beyond which he ^aanot stretch 
ins authorityv * 

If tho European could' establish himself m a countty like thie^ 
if he could be^n where thi Hindu cultivator leaves off, ot richer 
stops short, then, indeed, we might hope for the beat veatllbli^ 
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vantages of such treatment < 
wisdom not to want to get on 
ir pay would soon be obtainable, 
nocesslully made, his village would 
from the estates of his neighbours, 
moie doubly truthful application 
'h 'ce n' est que le piomicr pas 
sense the European cannot make 
first step m advancing the Gond on the path of progress . 
in the other were he permitted to make his first step as he 
might make it, under the guidance of Captain Pearson's advice 
and in the absence of the rules, it would piove his sole difficulty. 

In conclusion, we must foi a moment luveit to the subject of 
this paper, namely, the great jungle tract including Santpooin^ 
Gondwana, Mundla, Sahagpore, Singrowlie on the great uugodilf 
of the subjects, suggested by an area so vast, we liavo not touched 
at all. For instance on that of its mmeial wealth wc had intend* 
ed to have given a connected sketch , we found, however, that to 
do to such a subject even a semblance of justice, would have 
extended this article far beyond all permissible limits a technical 
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aoconnt of the coal fields of that 
borders on the NerhuddavaU^, 
ment, with maps, &c ; to that vo] 
extant information on the Babjeeti||R’ U 

Many other parts of onr area fPRl Matodll m 
advantf^es, to illustrate which we have aaalgwd Captain Pearson's 
Beport of that fine distnot. Other ploMli equal Fnehmun, or 
nearly equal it, in most, fvhioh we believe 

render it so desirable as tile nn cmBHUi Iffiony. Mythico- 

historioroins, and beautiful scenery are to be found almost every- 
where, and of the former wo have given but a meagre idea 
in 6ur account of Bandngurh In short, we take leave of onr 
snhjeetwith the regretful conviction, that we have been able 
to 00 but little to attract towards it thai attoatun which it so 
richly deserves. 
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' the European community. admit that 

* Hindu husbahds do frequeniM|^HHin^H^^ but rer« 
^ tainly not more so than Italy. 

^ Husbands closely united to theur wHwe 
'over the worlds even ioi all the iHK passagf^^ 

'marriage in many oountiies^ In a^nner place 
'do not delight to talk scandal^ MjK is by no means vIHK 
' that in Eurojie^ principally on ^^H^ntinent, it us 
' common for a young mained ivonMlKD leceive the most atoSai 
' love-letters fiom her admirers,' We shall not stop to teftite 
these false and exaggeiatecl statements *, thy prove how small an 
amount of reliance we can jilaee on these whose knowledge 
IS thus waiped by prejudu c, and an mclination to depMlate 
We aie not, however, without the means of forming a just 

3 liate of the pobitiou of women in this country Hindu wn- 
0{t0 by no means reticent on this subject Lawgivers, plnlo- 
lers, poets and historians alike oontiibute fiecly 1 o enable us to 
nndetstand what men tliink of women Added to this, there aro 


certain gpreat facts patent to the observation, which no reasoning 
can justify to a healtliy Christun mind, and which stand out 
prominently and otPensively on the sutfaceof native society, like 
huge tumours wc^esoeuces only fit for the surgeon's knife. 
Wimen are >alwaj^> before they aie ten years of 

agei reading; superfluous for them, if 

not pcrmouiSflf; ai^ three hundred can read 

the j^ntimejats uiliV€ 9 gaUyilWettained of their capacities, uses 
and dispositions are ewtemptuous and brutal in the extreme . they 
live secluded from eooii^y, either because they arc deemed too 
weak or too wicked wukely or well • should they 

evet, when childrlN!i there is for them but a 

dreary life of unbroken widowho^B^'hardly ever relieved by sym-^ 
pathy and tenderness Nor can we forget that for centimes, 
women m every part of India were allowed to bum themselves 
on their husbands' funeral pyies, and were taught that this was 
the hcdiest action they could perform , and that over the greater 
part of this vast peninsula, female life was so little valued that 
infanticide was not a crime, and, indeed, was often deemed a 


^mentonous aet. The first has ceased, the latter is happily pass- 
ing away, but it must be remembeied that no shaster, and scarce 
a Hindu sect, or even a sohtaiy individual, ever recorded a pro- 
test or uttered an expostulatmn against these enormous wrongps^ 
These constitute the grava^n of the ohai^ bnng egawt 
the system of Hindu 1emal0\dKn6ty,-«^thai it is vicioosly consti- 
tuted and based on fidsehood ; a mighty wrong and inj^ being 

o 
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wroufyht by one half the eemmnnity on the othci half, afflicting 
and degrading alike thu‘^e who woik and those who endure 

In the ancient; the Vedic period, woman was moie honoured 
and fiee than she is now 'Hymns in the Rig-veda mention 
' her with respeet and affection, compaiing the goodness of the 
' god Agni to that of a ' biothei foi Tiis sisters/ and the bii^tness 
' of this god to tlie shming of a woman in hei love ^^aiah, 
Bebekah and Rachel, Ilagar and Leah, IJilhah and Zilpah, Dinah 
and Tamai lescmble a-i closely as may be the women of ancient 
India And the state of soeiety in which the formei lived, 
exhibiting moral laxity mingled with fieiee lealonsy, fieedom 
and restraint , an assumption of authoiity on the part of meii^ 
and its fiecjuent evasion by the cunning management of women, 
a eouiteous defeience to them, combined wiih a siispn lousness 
alike of then rights and of then integrity and constancy, gives w 
perhaps the best poitraituie we can now have, of the lelaitiVt'llMP 
tion of men and women in this land three thousand years 
the ages immediately succeeding they were held in similai 
They listened to Bi ahmaiucal disconi ses, and occasionally took part 
in moral and philosophical disc ussions Tliey were seen at public 

festivals Yet that which pleases us most are the indications scat- 
tered here and there, of tlie mingled honour and affection with 
which they were i egai ded We lay Uttl^^ress on the fact that 'WP 
greatest of Indian jioems, turimnn the capture and deliveianccof 
a woman , but it is worthy of nolace that the ImMUuI Sita is ever 
spoken of, especially by her husband, in terms plainly tell 

how highly gentleness, fortitude, fidelity and woman^s love were 
regaided by strong, biave men m those piimitive aces * The 
ti cabled story of king Nala and hm wandenng, faithful wife 
Domayanti in the Mahabhaiat, illustrates the same truth, and 
shews that women had a larger liberty than now for besides 
being permitted to loaui about at will, Damayanti actually (*hO">e 
her own husband The beautiful story of Savitii, told also in the 
Mahabhaiat, gives a pictuie of womanly fidelity and tenderness 
which IS veiy touching , and, to lefer to alatei pciiod, the ' Meg 
Dutha^ bieathes sentiments of pure affection and loving hoftour 
towaids an absent wife, which are not always, jjjrp feai, wafted 
to absent spouses by their loving loids, m these oajjrs of enfoiced 
and necessary separation 

Coming down to the time of Menu, we find a very marked 
deterioration lu the position of the^ax , and since his code has 
given the key-note to all &ubsec|uen]|CTpinion and usage, we shall 

* Mrs Spier *0 Liife in Ancient India*^ p 166 
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quote some passafyes from him, premising liowevi$i\ ■tliai the code 
la evjdiQnily founded, to a Urge degree, on pre-existing usages and 
opm^s, and that therefore tliere must have been causes at work, 
tending towards an unfavourable change m tlie lot of women some 
generations before tlio advent of the gieat codifier, though it is 
not to be denied tliat he ti vetted, witli evident satisfaction, the 
last links of their galling chain The causes leading ffo tins 
ill-fated depioeiation cannot now be ascertained, pi^obabl)r like 
manjr othei social problems in oriental history’, they die fareVen 
beyond our reach , though it would not be difficult speculatively, 
to define the steps by which the sex descended from then towei 
of pride, to tlieir seat m the dust 

‘ By a girl, oi by a young woman, or by a wofnan advanced 
'm years, nothing must be done, even in hei own dwelling plaoeji 
to her meie pleasure 

must a female be dependent on her fathci , in 
her husband, hei loid being dead on her sons — a 
iPllMMpa must nevei seek independence 

‘Though unobservant of approved usages, or enamoutetl of 
^ anothci woman, or devoid of good qiiablies, yet a husbaijjl must 
‘ constantly bo icvored as a god by a viituous wile ’J 

saciifiee is allowed to women apart fiom their husbands, 
(PHNNitgious iite, no fasting * as fast only ^ ^ wife honouis her 
‘ loid, so far she is exalted in ^ 

‘Let hei her voluntanly on puie 

‘flowers, roote 9m not, uhen her lord is 

‘ deceased, even pronniaiine the namairf'anothei man ’|| 

wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger wliole 
‘Wiher,maybecorrectp$|Mlwi1;hey iqmmit fault^^ with a rope 
‘ small shoot of a 

For women, children, persons of crazy mtolloet, the old, the 
‘ poor, and the mfirm, the king sliall order punishment with a 
‘ small whip, a twig or a rope/** 

‘ It IB the nature of women mthis woild to cause the seduction 
‘ of men , for which reason the wise are nevei unguarded in the 
‘ company of females * 

‘A female^i^^ is able to draw from the nght path m thie 
* life not a iheiVEy, but even a sage, and can lead him in subjee-r 
^ ‘tion to desire or to wrath ' 


* Menu’s « InpUtutes of Hindu Law/ chai> V, p 147 
t Ibid, 118 • . ^ 

i Ibid, 16 1 If 

Ibid, 155 
Ibid, 157, 

Ibid, chap Vlll, 201^ 

** Ibid, chip IX 230 • 
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' Let no maUj therefore, bit in a sequestered place with hi'> 

' nearest temale relations 

^ A barren wife may be bupeiseded by anothei in the eighth 
'year she, whose childien aie all dead, in the tenth she, who 
‘brings forth only daughters, m the eleventh she, who speaks 
‘unkindly, without delay 

‘"VComen have no business with the text of the Veda, thus 
‘ is the law fully settled having therefore ilo evidence of law, and 
‘no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be foul as 
‘ falsehood itself , and this is a fixed rule 

Women are ranked with the inferior castes Obedience to hei 
husband is the grand duty of a wife, which, if faithfully perform- 
ed, stands as a substitute for all othei duties, be they civil or 
sacred ^a wife neglects her husband hecaii&e he dunks or gam- 
ble, ste must be punished , but if ‘she drinks, oi shews hatied to 
^her lord or is mischievous, or wastes his property, she may at all 
‘ times be superseded by another w ife It is a husband who exalts 
a wife to happiness in the next woild ‘A widow who shghts 
‘ her deceased husband by mairying again, brings disgrace onher- 
‘ self here below, and shall he excluded from the seat of her lord * 

These passages are not only valuable as exhibiting an ancient 
foimof opinion, they may betaken as atoleiably correct mirror of 
the current state of feeling m our o^vn day, and thus we arrive at 
the melancholy conclusion, that for 2500 yeais, one half the popu- 
lation of this densely inhabited and enormous peninsula, have been 
thus thought of and thus treated by the other half That opinion 
on this subject has not materially altered will be made clear in fu- 
ture pages, although it is obvious fiom the fact, that the code 
of the ancient lawgiver is still recognised as sacred and authori- 
tative throughout iiurely native society But let us now give a 
proof of the unhappy harmony subsisting between ancient opin- 
ion and modem, by citations from the Gentoo code, which, 
though chiefly compiled fiom Menu, was itself issued eighty years 
ago, as an authoritative exposition of Hindoo law , and by citing 
a few proverbs and popular sayirigs, which in all countries embo- 
dy so largely the popular state of thought and feeling — 

‘A man, both day and night, must keep his wife much in 
‘subjection, that she by no means be mistress of hei owti4ifbns 
‘ if the wife have her own free will, notwithstaUdJug she bo 
‘ sprang from a superior caste, she will yet behave amiss ^|| 


s Ibid, IT 218, 214, 216 
t Ibid, JX. SI 
X Ibid, IX 18 
§ Ibid, IX 7S. 80 

)J^ A Code of uentoo Law, Chap xx, p 249 
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'A woman shall never go out of the house without the consent 
‘of her husband^ * * * § * * * auj shall never hold discouise with a 
‘strange man^ but may eonvoise with a sumassi, a heimit,or an 
‘old man, * * * * and shall not stand at the door and must nevei 
‘ look out of a window 

‘ Women have six qualities , the first an inordinate desire 
‘ for jewels and fine iuiniture, handsome clothes and nice victuals , 
‘ ****** , the third, violent anger , the fourth deep resentment , 
‘ (i e) no person knows the sentiments concealed m then heait, 
‘ the fifth, another personas good appears evil in their eyes , tho 
‘ sixth, they commit bad actions ’t 

‘In creatures with nails, m rivers, in horned animals, in 
‘ those with weapons m their hands, confidence myst not be 
‘placed, nor in women, nor in kings^ favourities ^ On# may 
‘trust deadly poison, a nver, a hurricane, the beautiful, larg;ei 
‘fierce elephant, the tiger come from piey, tho angels of death, 
‘ a thief, a savage, a murdeiei , but if one trust a woman, without 
‘ doubt he must wander about the streets a beggar 

The most offensive and depreeiatoiy of these sentiments 
we have suppressed Many proverbs appeal to be the mascu- 
line, popular embodiment of these calumnious and unjust laws 
For instance — 

‘ Blind sons support their parents, but a prince’s daughtei 
‘ extorts money from them ^ That is, a son, however helpless, will 
care foi his parents, but a daughtei, however iich, will try to get 
all she can from hers 

‘ Unless a daughtei dies she cannot be praised foi her viitue 
Women are so fickle and frail that you are never sure what their 
lives will turn out to he 


‘ Those who attend to the words of a woman are possessed 
with devils ’ — ^Plain enough ' 

‘ Females produce young ones ^ — ^They are given to exagge- 
ration, and produce wonderful stones out of very meagre facts 
‘ We cannot understand the character of women , even the 


gods cannot ^ 

‘ are unsteady as the birds that float in the air ’ 

prevalent throughout Southern India are 
equmly offensive and degiadmg A Tamil proverb 

says, ‘ evd^ere a woman well road and behaved, taking her coun- 
‘ sel would lead to the eating of refuse/ 


• Ibid, p 252 

t Ibid, 250 

t Nithi— Smthamani. 

§ Ibid j 
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A poptilm stanza m Tanii] litciatuic hite off the mutual weak 
T)p>>se8 oi botli sexes, it was wiittcn byOuvvray the renowned 
ieiualc sage 

All women wore ^ood il left alone 
’’ They aie sinnled bv those who mie them , 
by moil might a little be Khewn, 

But th( women *<o bcloul them 

The^^amo tiaitorous and devei woman lias said^ ^Ignoianre is 
an muament to wonum ^ 

It lb 1)ut candid to admit, that tliough this ho the prevalent 
language alike of lawgiveis, shastias and raoralistb, other senti- 
nleutb of a much inoio kindly' nature aic now and then to ho met 
with iTbu* one Piuamc authority^ says — ^AVomen aie the 
^fiiendsof ^ofcolilary, they solace him with their sweet con- 

* veise, like t-o a lathei m the discharge of duty, consoling as a 

* mother in adhction ^ Even the Institutes of the ancient lawgiver 
contain the following admiiahlc sentiments. — ^ Mained women 
'mustbehonouied and adorned hy then fatheis and brethren, by 
'their husbands, and by the 1)1 ethren of then husbands, if they 
'seek abundant xnospeiity , whcie females are honoured, there the 
' deities are pleused , but it they are dishonoured there all rehgious 
'acts liccome fiuitloss Where female lelalivos arc made miseia- 
' rable, the taiuily of him who makes them so, very soon wholly 
' perishes On whatever houses the women of a family, not being 
' duly honouied pionounce an impieeation that house with all that 
' hclougs to it, will utterly pensh We may remark, by the way, 
that we aie quite sure tliib unusually gallant and benevolent ut- 
terance, came neither fiom the biain nor the heart of the great 
eodifiei him'.elf It is evidently one of those thoughts he pick-^* 
ed up, as Elphmstone sajs,in wiitingb ancient even in his day, 
for he was a compilei rather than an original lawmaker and 
thinker, and in a moment of weakness inserted m his compila- 
tion Had 'new rmd impio\ed editions * been as common in 
Menu^s days as in om own, we feel quite sure this would have been 
struck out, as a veiy weak and foolish pabsage, by the dry, hard, 
women-eontemuing sage 

Lot us now endeavoui to pomtiay the present sta% 'if ; female 
society It will be seen, that with slight modificationi, it is a 
tranBcript of that which the old Lawgiver wnshed^lrifto. 

That the birth of a eon is greatly preferred to that of a daughter 
no limdu will deny, though apologists aie not wanting who 
alBirm, that tins arises from odventiHc is causes, and that if Hindus 

i-ii, 

* The CodM Of Vena «. lit, 65, 66, 67, 68 
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liave this bias so have Europeans AdmiUing that this « 
tlio case, it may with tiuth be afliimed that on the part of 
western parents it is shjrht, whilst on that of Hindus it vs stronjr 
and even intense If they piay foi offspiing it is foi sons not 
dauffhteis Theie is a definite value attached to the fotniei , 
they aic at once an honour, a necessity and an ndvIHtai'e, 
the latter, on the other hand, aie legarded as a repioach, an on- 
cumbianee and a souice of trouble The wife who only beais 
daughters is despised, and may be displaced by anothoi Tlie 
c*on^ at illations which aie ticely ofleied on the biith ot a son nic 
withheld on the biith oi a daughter, if indeed expiessions of 
eondolence are not otfeied to the uutoitunatc lathei The Tamil 
patent strikes the loof ot his hut thii'e times, ill tokei^ ■of glad- 
ness when a son is boin Ihc Bengali Kuhn see* in’ a daughter 
a bittei well-spnng of anviety, expense, and possible humiliation, 
for she pmnst piobably many a man who has many wives, most 
of whom he but seldom secs, she must live a buiden on her 
tathei’s house, and be exposed to more than ordinaiy trials and 
temptations through the absence ot him n ho ought at once to 
bo hei ‘bioad winnei' and her protectoi Stdl greater are 
the regrets among lla)puts when a daughtei is born For her to 
live unmaiiied would be both disgiaceful and impious , to marry 
one of the same clan, whom we should call an equal, is degrading 
if not incestuous , to tind a smtablc husband is difficult indeed, 
and roquiics a sum of money usually beyond the parent's means ; 
in this dilemma, instead of breaking thiough a hateful custom, 
they have been wont to destioy the gieatei part of their female 
offiipring Parents who can dehbciatcly perpetrate such an 
atrocity, are glad when the birth of a son saves them fiom its 
commission , but there is guilty and mournful significance in the 
reply of the Rajput, who, when asked if a girl or boy has been 
bom m his family loplies, ‘nothing.’ 

But exceptional customs apart, the Hindus universally prefer 
male offspring, for some reasons which we eon aiipreciate, and for 
others whicli* anse only fiom an ill constituted foim of society 
Moially and intellectually woman is deemed inferior to man 
This idat Utaderlies the whole framework of society But a 
son is a (lUioeasity to a Hindu family He alone, and not a 
daughter,' Hula peiform the Shraddha, which quenches the 
hnn^r of departed ancestors, and guards them against nn- 
numhered ills. Dismal indeed is that house whieh has not a 
son thus to enrich it. A,^ightei on the other hand is not 
only not a necessity, she'd an encumbrance and a source 
anxiety. She ifl ever dependent and seldinii trusted. If we 
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may employ such a phrase, she is of no use to her family Marry 
she must whilst yet a child, and it ib no easy task sometimes to 
find a suitable partnei foi hei , when found, to unite them is a 
terribly expensive business, and when that i«5 done she becomes 
an essential part of her hushand^s family, ^ The duty of daughters 
'is, from the day of their marriage, transfeired entirely to their 
' husbands and then husbandb^ parents, on whom alone devolves 
'the duty of protecting and supporting them thiough the weddt^d 
' and the widowed state The links that united them to then 
' parents lire broken. All the leeiprocity of rights and duties 
'which have bound togethoi the patent and child from infancy, 
' is considered to end with the consummation of hei marriage , nor 
'does the stain of any subsequent backsliding evei affect the family 
' of her parents^ — ^it can affect that only of hoi husband, which is 
' held alone responsible for hei conduct Even should her hus- 
band die she seldom returns to her father’s house, save as an oc^ 
casional visitor May we not conclude then from all tins, that the 
rejoicing or sadness attendant on the birth of children largely 
owing, in the best families at least, in some measure a ooHr 
viction of the supeiioiity of men to women, but still more 
to a painful consciousness, that the iron customs of the country 
have created a great, an unjust, and an unhappy disparity lu the 
fortunes of the sexes * 

But the preference given to male children, is seen not only in 
the actual joy that breaks forth because a mother does nol give 
birth to a daughter, but in two, at least, of the customs which 
follow on parturition The one relates to the mother, the other 
to the child. Hindu ceremonial law declares that a deeper 
stain of impurity attaches to the birth of a girl than of a boy 
' A mother having broughl forth a |joy, may be allowed to do 
'her accustomed work, having bathed after twenty nights, but 
' after a month, when she is delivered of a girl,’ says one of 
the shastras. A superstition not without its grave and suggest- 
ive associations, is connected with the sixth night of a child’s 
existence It is supposed that Yidfaata, the Supreme, m the 
form of destiny, then comes and writes in unseen, but ineradi- 
cable (diaraoters the^ fate which has been preordained for the 
child* And then it is that the goddess Shashthi, the sup- 
poaed infants, is worshipped. Offerings are made 

to her; adorations ate presented to make her propitious to the 
child, and the following prayer is addressed to her~' Come, O 

— »j 

* Ud BMollMd<qu of am InAun OScul” By Ckilonel SImkmhi 
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'thou blestiing-dispensin^ goddess^ celebrated by the name of 
'the great Shabhthi, and by thy divine cneigy i)iotect my son 
'in the watch loom As Scanda the son of Uoun^ was ever 
' guarded by thee, so may this my son likewise be preserved. 

‘ Reverence to thee^ O Shashihi Now all this worship and 
invocation, as well as the festivities accompanying it, are usually 
omitted with female offspring 

The childhood of a Hindu girl differs little fiom the ordinary 
phases of juvenility elsewhere, save in two particulars, — it 
IS made far too short by early mariiage, and even its^ infantile 
associations aie injured and disfigured by a premature acquaint- 
ance with the contingencies of connubial life She has hci dolls, 
her games, and hei pretiy ways but unfoifainately she is not 
left entirely, nor long enough to these Though* mental train- 
ing IS denied her, she is eaily taught that she must be married, 
and all the unhappy possibilities of that state are intruded on 
her innocent and simple nature From her eailiest years she 
l^boflther maniage , — the display with whicli it will be eele- 
,i^brated5-<4he kind of husband it is likely she will obtain , — the 
presents he may give hoi , — ^the pleasures and pains of mairied 
life, — the likelihood of her becoming a widow, and the possibi- 
lities of her being superseded in her husband^s aftecl ions by another, 
^ven her religious emotions are guided very much m this direc*« 
tion Besides the oeiemonies and iitcs sanctioned by the shastias, 
there have sprung up a number of others which can lay claim to 
no authority, but which aie laigely sanctioned by custom ; and 
the vows and prayers of young girls form no small part of 
these Two or three of these may be mentioned The Sha- 
joti, IS a ceremony performed by female children of all classes, 
under the careful supeiinte^dtn^ of the female head of the fa- 
mily, for the purpose of obtaining a good husband, who shall 
never take a second wife, and give to her who prays plenty of 
ornaments. The Yampookur consists chiefly of worship given to 
the Hindu Pluto, to render him propitious, so that she who wor* 
ships him may never he deprived of her husband, and subjected 
to all the sorrow and shame of widowhood. 

The play of childhood is soon fiiterrapted by the minglect 
gravitiM and follies of marnage. Like eveiytliuig else relatiag 
to the framework of native society, the proper age for its cele- 
bration IS fixed by the shasti'a., and confirmed by immemorial 
custom ‘ The mamage of a girl (whatever her caste) is to be 

* celebrated after she is stt’sjpn years old, otherwise it becomes 

* contrary to the dictates of rdigion. At the age of ei^bt^ idle 
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'becomes a Ooun, at the a^c ol nine she becomes a RoAinf,^ 

'at the age of ten a ineie \iigin Hci joiith commcnccb if 
'bheis older Thoicfoie the wise aie lo di-pusc of hei bcfoie the 
'close of her tenth ycai, oven if the tune weie otherwise mans- 
'picious or inipiopor^t Menu sijs — 'To an excellent and 
'handsome 3^oiith of the same elas-i, lot cveiy man give his 
'daughtei in mamage accoiding to law, even though she hive 
' not attained liei age of eight years So inipoi taut does tho"^ 
old lawgivei consider this niattei, that he counsels nothing shoit 
of female lebellion and in(lej»endenee as the ultimalum, if the 
father of a girl neglect to piovide her with a pniinci — 'Thiee 
'yeaie (beyond the eighth) let a damsel wait, though she bo 
'marriageable, but aftci that teim, let her choose lor herbclt 
'abndegioom of equal lank If not being given m marriage 
'she choose hei bndegioom, neithei she, noi the youth chosen 
' commits any ofTciue * 

That every gnl must be nianiod, w a lawm the Hindu coda 
of fashion, which has its ludieiou'* aspects, but the giavity 
ot the evils it jiioduces foibids that we should make cm- 
selves men yo\er them It leaves neithci libeiiy to the parent 
nor child It loibids all piefcionee and choice It lorce^ 
an union often, wheie its only consequences must be disgust, 
disappointment oi souow It desiiojs tho $|{|||^^ 
iiity of mainage, by diioctnig the mind* 'children to a 
union which should never be legaidcd as feiveisally incum- 
bent, and by turning the jiaieni into a mere negotiatoi 
whoso gieat and sole aim is to get lus child nmiiicd off his 
hands, even whilst she is a child § But the early age of maraage* 

S (louTi and Kobitii arc the names of pwo of the twenty seven htars in the 
Hindod Calendar The former lepresente the wife ot Shiva, the lattei of 
Cbondro Goan is therefoie flupentfr ^ Itohim, nml ho who fi^ivea hifl dmifi^htei 
in marimpre at the oailiei periods confera a gift nipciior to him who keeps his 
dsiifirhtot utmtnn led until th* age of nine Tlie Hindoo idea really is, when 
tianslated into ordinary phriiscology, that a girl mnst he manied befoie the 
age of puberty, and the sooner aftei the ige ol seven the lietter, and the more 
inentorioos 11 she be not married bciuxe tins period groat disgrace ensues, and 
abhoirent sin is supposed to follow 

Rev K M llanerioa^s Pri/e iSsafly on native roinalo Education p 24 

t The Cod© Chap IX 88 W 

§ Hence has arisen the recognized profession of the Gliataks, formerly 
I monopolised by men, but now ^^e understand higely engaged lu liy women^ 
who on aC( ount of tlieir supenor information respecting the charms and qnali- 
ilcationsof jrirU,whuhthcy can a^ceitain by having access to renanas, are likely 
to monopolise the business in turn, and drive their inmuhne rivals out of 
the held The Ghatak is employed in haling out for n suitable partner for 
any gn! who is approaching the presenbod for inarnage The preliminary 
arrangeiuonts whkh bring the parents into negotiation are usually transacted 
through this singular ofEcrnl 
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IS an evil tenfoKl gi cater than is even the enfoi cement of marriagfe. 
A gill must eithei be united to a mere boy, oi be bound to a man 
much oldei thin hciself In both eases the conti acting par- 
ties aie mutually ignorant of each othei, and piobibly have 
nevei ‘spent a moment in each other's society It is obvious 
that -siKdi a pioceduie cnoimously incieascs the piobabihties, 
that nminge will not conduct to satisfactoiy issues li is 
^rue, that paieiits will usually he animated by a stiong desirtf^to 
foim su(h alliances loi then ehildieu, as hid fan to lead to happy 
results, tliat their piiideuce and toiesight are moic likely to 
s('cme efitffi/ wnal alliances, than arc the passionate impulses and 
cvtiavagint imaginings of inexpeiience(]#yoiithtl tiiat if love 
docs not evist before mamago, it miy follow aftei it, wheie 
paients have been piduious m the selection Yet to all this 
the reply is conclusive and final — matinge is a coiitiaet so in- 
timately affecting the outiie natures and the life-long happin(‘ss 
of the two who aie united by it, that it ought to ho hdt entuely 
at tlie rlioice of the two whom it binds togethei The picsent 
system of coiiise, is attended with less evil, than if women wore 
advanced towaid the Englibli idea of then lights and piivilegcs, 
blit even now, with their meek and uncom]>laniing submissive- 
nesb, the amount of evil it must necessaiily iiiduie is beyond 
all computatKMij/ tThe alhauees, wIkic theie is found to OMst 
that subtle and repugn nice (d natiucs, which all 

keen obseiveis oflPrakind have maiked, but failed to analyve, 
wheie theie is tnat which di‘!gusts and olfends, wluic the 
tenipei, the tastes and the feelings are aniigonistic, and whcic 
the tianspoiting and glorious passioti of love can nevoi bo 
developed, must be veiy numerous, and &o fai as they e\ist, 
they must diininibli that amount of happiness, whatever it is, 
of which Hindu marued life is 

But the impediment put in the way 6f Air mental impiovement 
is not the least of the evils aii&ing out of this peruKious custom 
For a gill of five or six years of age to be taught that she is to 
be mairied betoie she is ten, foi hei to be tauglit haidly any 
thing but what relates to her nuntuls, foi her to be intio- 
duced to the cares and rcsponsibilHiPs of maieuiitv licioie she 
IS fifteen, IS of itselt sufficient to check all mental (ultuie and 
to impair beyond hope of restoiation the moral punty and in- 
nocence of woman This would inevitably be the result, even if, 
as among ns, it were admitted, that the mind should be cultivated, 
but how much gieater must the injury, where both the wisdom 
and the right of such cultivation is denied 
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The physical effeois of «.noli pioinatuie unions, both upon 
niotheis and then chihhon, om easily be imagined, and need not 
lieie be fully stated Hindu women me certainly as richly 
endowed with Icminine gia<e, dignity and beauty, as women 
anywhere The hi lioness of thou hames, the uatinal elegance 
of then movements when fiee and iineoustrained, the beautiful 
ipymmttry of them small hards and loot, the eleainess of their 
complexions, and the gieat legnlaiity, il not exceedingly dohoato 
cinselhng of then features, aie feminine troasuiesof which they 
will be justly proud when they can conipaie themselves wuih 
the women of othei climes Cut all these chaims aic piematurely 
injutecl by early maiiiage Before the giil has become a full 
grown woman she is amothei, and by the time most English 
women mairy, she has given birth to two thirds of hei ehildien ^ 
No wondei then that at thirty, when she should be in the 
summer of hei beauty and strength, she gives mdieations of 
prematuie decay, and at forty, has lost all tiaces of loveliness and 
of comeliness Indeed Hindu women enjoy no summer tide of 
gloiious beauty, such as is accoidod to then wcsiein sistois, who 
dwell, we will not say m a hapjnei clime, foi the climate is not 
tlie cause, but in the midst ot more genial inHuences They, 
fiom the .ige of Iweiity-hve until foiiy, oi loity-five, retain, 
almost unim]>aiiecl and uii dimmed, the graces with winch thi*y 
aie so richly endowed Hoic, howevci, ere feminine maturity is 
reached, they become as&ociat/»d with influences fatal to theu^ 
beauty and pi line, and they droop and die away, as if youth and 
old ago weie alone* tlfe destined hentage of women 

It icquiies no stretch of imagination to pictuie the kind of 
mothers such a system piodiiccs Affection is not wanting 
Thanks to a beneficent Cicator * who has so constituted human* 
ity that some of its best emotions are indestiuctible , for 
though for a time they may be perverted, they leturn invariably 
to their pioper channels, like the sun^s kindly influence after 
an eclipse, and the germinant powers ot nature after a season of 
drought, and blight But theie is much raoie that is wanting 
and which, alas, is seldom vi never found There is wanting 
the trained mind to infldlfeec the child’s mmd There is 
wanting the disciplined feelings to prevent the mother making 
of hex little one nothing but a toy Theie is wanting all, or 
much of that matronly dignity and powei, which at once 

♦ ^'The mean of mother at a fust Jbi tls calculated from nintty five in- 
fltancce goen, i» little more than two yf^is higher than the age of imherty, 
being fourteen years and eight months ” This is in Bengal lii othei paita of 
India the a\et4gt age is a hiili giCatu 
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rules, attiaotb and blebsjjs a latnily A Hindu mother of fifteen 
lb no hi pj^iardun ol lici infant’s weliaie, iioi does she become 
better qualihed to tjuide its steps as it advances towaid maturity, 
for all moans ol mental unpiovement and giowth aie denied 
her 

The phybio.il iiqury inflicted on a people by eaily maiiiage 
must necessarily be gieat The iinmatunty ot parents must 
lead to the wcMknesb of tlieir oflspting Tins is a lasv very bur 
reaching in its issnew, and woitliy ol mucli moic attention th^pit 
has leceived It is illustiited most in JUngal, vvlieie it ib most 
violated The people aie the (hiidien ol ehildiui, they arc 
therefoie the least museulai of laoe^i They aii‘ ineapable of 
much cxeitioii, or fifigue Then want ol st.imina niedisposes 
them to disoise, and lenders them incapable of sustaining its 
attacks They have a large niiuibei ol okildien, bnt few of 
them aiii\e at matiuitv, and the avenge duiation of native 
life 19 loss than twenty years, or only two thuds ol what it is 
ill England To the same cuise we aie int lined to attiibiite that 
mtelleetual subtlety, combiued with a gieat want of mental 
lohubtiicbs, which is one ot then most maiked psychological 
eliiracteiisties Much^l this, wo aieawaio, is atliibuted by some 
to the tropical exuberance of the tlim ite, vvhieli, they sav# 
forces both life and death into lapid motion We deny this 
The chaiaoteribties we have just i>oinied out, owe their ex- 
istence mainly to the fact, that every Bengali woman is married 
befoic she IS eleven ycais of age, eithei to a youth little older than 
heiself, Ol to a widowei who is most likely a gieat deal older, 
and to the customs aiisuig out of this violation of naluial law 

Before descnbing mairied life wc wish, because of its redeem- 
ing featuics and beautiful appropriateness, to lefoi to tlie closing 
vows mutually plighted at nuptials We need baldly say, 
that the ceremonies on such occasions aio %eiy numeious, 
very timal and unmeamng, and sometimes not veiy decent 
The following rite^ however, bieath sentiments which we bun 
hope are earned not bcldom into actual lile Altei v.uious trivial 
ceremonies the biide’sPandit addies^ the biidegiooin in language 
such as follows, 'Thebnde says to you — If you live happy, keep me 
‘ happy also , if you be iii tiouble, I will be iii tioublc too , you 
^ must support me, and must not leave me when T suflei , you must 
^always keep with me and paidon all my laults, and your poo]d8 
^pilgrimages, fastings, incense, and all otiici leligioub duties, you 
'must not pel foim without you must not defiaud me re- 
' gaiding conjugal love , you must have nothing to do with another 
' woman while 1 live , you must consult me in all that you do, and 
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'you must always tell me the iiatli VisluiUj file, and the Brah- 
'mins are witnesses between yon and me^ To this the biide- 
gioom leplies ' 1 will all my life time do just as the bride reqnaes 
'of me but she also must make me some piomises She 
'must go with methiough sufieiing and tiouble, and must al- 
'' ways be obedient to me, she must never go to her fathei’s 
‘ house unless she is asked by linn , and when she sees anothei 
' man 111 bcttei ciKiimstanee«5 oi nioie beautiful tUiiii 1 am, she 
‘must not dcbpise oi slight me ^ To this the giil answers “ I 
‘ \ull all my lile do just as you requiie of raeP Vishnu, tue, 
' lhalimins, and all picscnl aie wiinesses between us ^ Aftei tins 
tlie biidegioom iako^ some watci in Ins hand, the Pandit lepeats 
something, ami the foimei spiiukles it on the biule*s head 
Then the biule and the biulegioom both bow beloie the Sun in 
Moiblup Attei tins the biidegioom eaiues Ins hand over the 
light shouldei of the biido and touches Iiei heait, and then puts 
some bmulini ( i eoloiiied pow<lei) on hu manq or the line on her 
head, and puU lus shoes on hei ket, but immediately takes 
them ofl again 

A Hindu v\oman\ caies and lmnnliation«i begin with mariiage, 
and tbcMofoie th(*y begin eaily' The indication of lici al- 
toied condition is in the Inn itat ion of hei peisonal liberty It 
seems to be leguclul not only as the piiident eouise, but the 
ino'.t f isliionable one, to inhibit all pinimscuous intdcomse b(*- 
t ween women uul men, and to reduce it even in families to the 
M'l illc*st pc)s^ii)le limits Of couise, the poor cannot shut up thou 
women , but it is astonishing to obseivc how soon he who gets 
luhoi icsjiectable, howevei low Iii^- caste, begins to hide lus 
fern do lelations fioinjmblie view A high fence around Ins com- 
pound, and an iiimi apiitmeiit exclusively for the use of women, 
immediately pioclann lus using loitnnes As the southern breeze 
and h ee ventilation aie essential in a European ie&idcnce,so seclu- 
sion IS the gieat thing to be secuied m a native one Away 
from the sheet or the load, all lespcctable women must live in 
dingy, puson-like apartments with the smallest possible num- 
ber of doois and windows, winch tlnougli their narrow bars ad- 
mit no sight-seemg but suen as is afforded by tlie firmament, 
oi the dieaiy monotony of a stagnant tank, or an ill cul- 
tivated garden A stray female may occasionally penetrate into 
the zenana, men nevei, excepting — to use an Irishism — they 
be the small boys of the family It is even thought improper 
for a husband to have any social in^ieouise with Ins wife during 

* UomeBtic manners and cuatouis oi the Hindoos ' 1)> li iboo Uuroe Dasa 
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ihc day Tims deprived of peisonal liberty, hudly ever haviiijr 
convcisation with stiaiij^eis ot her own se\, and never with men , 
eircumsciibed not only in hei ability to move iiom place to place 
but even in hei powei of vision, hardly evci quitting hei own 
dwelhnj^, and when she does, tiavcllmg in a coveied eoiueyaiiee 
thi(>u<^h the chinks of which alone she can peer , she leids a life 
which IS dull, monotonous and uiiintciesting in the evtieme 
This lealoim seclusion of the sex is often tiaced up to the iiiliu- 
ence and example of the Mahomedans Pievioiis to then advent, 
it IS said, women weie compaiatively liee, but such was the li- 
cense of thou conduct and the c\ ils it induced, that the peojde 
in then jealousy and ieiioi lound no safety but in adoptiii”* the 
exclusive custom of then couquciois Theie miy he some taiith 
111 this, but not much Women W(*ie kept ni seclusion for centu- 
ries even bcfoie the rise of Moslenn*m, and it octaHionally 
they had hbeity, sueh cases weie cjuito exceptional * Indexed the 
practice seems lucessaiily to follow fiom the low and jealous 
ideas enteitainecl of the sox in the cailiest .ii^es, and propounded 
m a vauety of ioims m tlie Code of the Lawgivei 

To dwell in such cue uaisciihed limits, would, uudei the most 
favouiable cucumstanoes piove iiksome, and piejuduial alike to 
the hanio, the mind and the Jieait If the inmates of the 
zenana wcic highly educated, if they wcue endowed with<^all 
those aceompliOiments which so pleasantly occupy and giacefully 
adoiii then Western sisteis, lile would oven then be without 
elasticity, and the feelings would droop as if they had no vigoui 
and no spimg, if they weie thus secluded fioni the outei world 
IIow much nioio must this be the case wheic the mind is left, 
totally uneducated, destitute ol even the powei to icad, and 
whcio society is unsofteued by the benignant, pure and enno- 
bliiig influences of Chiistianity 

That women in India are not tsinght to read, that the ait 
should be forbidden then both by leligioiiand by custom, that 
they should be deemed unworthy of sueh an accpiisition by a 
people who boast of thc4 leaimng and civilization, is at once the 
condemnation of Hinduism, and the oppioliiium of its adherents 
Says the code Svomen have no business with the text of the Vedas , 
Hhus is the law fully settled having theiefore no evidence of 
^law, and no knowlcclge of expiatory texts, sinful women must he 
^foul as falsehood itself, and this is a fixed lule^t Another 

* Luksman thus evpresHes hin a toniAhmeTit on finding a woman, walkincr in a 
desert wild What ' art thou waAdenng fearless, whoso form is that of one 
who should not see even the sun?" Ifhatti ^ 

f Menu's code, Chap \I Id 
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authority says — * the Vedas are not even to be heard either by 
' the SOI vile classy women, or deg^tadc d Brahmins These mjuuo* 
tions leach much faithei than at hist sight appeals In com- 
menting on the latter passage, the Rev K M Baneqca says 
'And as pronunciafion, grannnai, voisifioation aiithmetic, mixed 
'mathematics, were included in thenumbei of the Vedangas, or 
' members of the Vedas, an almost impassable baruer may be said to 
' have been opposed to the education of theShudias and the women ’ 
Even should it be denied that the common elements of knowledge 
are foibidden by the Shastias to them — a point wo think settled, 
but wliiuh we do not eaie to dispute — it cannot be questioned that 
usage IS opposed to then education The prejudice against wo- 
men being taught to read and wiite has been up to our own nge 
deep and universal. They are eonsidcied dangerous accomplish- 
ments It is supposed that they will destioy modesty, induce 
pndc, encouiage intrigue, and bring down calamity on her who 
IS thus fatally gilted, as well ns upon the husband who is infatu- 
ated enough to many hei who is thus dangerously gifted, qi 
to allow hei, when his wife, to aoquiie these dubious ([oalihoations 
and for these and other reasons it is that women, with but rare 
exceptions, aie left in total iguorance 

Another unhappy element imJfclieir lot is the very subordinate 
position all wonuui, excepting the Guinnee, oi head of the family, 
occupy The Littei is usually the mother-iii-law, or, m case of 
hei death, the eldest bi other’s wife, and in a respectable family 
the ijiimbei of suboidinate females is consideiable These peison- 
ages all the woild over, are suspected of having a piejudice against 
a son’s wife, and then own training in India is ceilainly not fitted 
to make them bettei than mothers elsewhere , hence the sayings 
of southern India — " If the mothei-in-law break the pan, it is 
earthern , if the daughtei-in-law hieak it, it is a golden vessel ” 
" Tears come into the eyes of a daughtei-in-law six months after 
the death of the mothci-in-law ” Even if the yoke of the lady- 
superior bo easy, there aie other domestic contingencies which 
threaten the happiness of the dweller in the Zenana The parti- 
alities of the Guinnee for some on 6 of her own widowed daughters^ 
perchance returned by her unhappy loss to the paternal abode, 
01 for one of hei own daugiiteis-m-law, or for some of the 
ffiand-oUildren, the gi eater affection exhibited by one husband 
man by another, the iicher clothes and more precious orna- 
ments obtained from a husband by one wife These and a variety 
of other causes distuib greatly fhe'^^leace of families, and keep 


* Sreu BliagabUat 
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tJio female apai tments in a state ol cliiomc waiTare Nor does 
the niiluence ot a husband mitigate those evils to any ajipreonble 
extent He probably, with his favouiite lawgiver^ atinbuios 
the evils of the Zenana, not to the tyranny and selhsh lolly 
of his own sex, but to women^s “ mutable tempei, then want of 
settled affection, and then peiveise nature,’^ then love of their 
bed, of their seat, and of ornaments, imjiure appetites, wiath, 
weak flexibility, desire ol mischief and bad eondiict,^^ and there- 
lore he thinks it hopeless to reason with sueh beings, and makes 
up his mind that the evil cannot be helped, only that he \a ill 
repiess it with a stiong hand when it troubles Ins own lepose 
And these evils are intensified because there is no escape from 
them, not even a temporal v one How much stiife and ill 
feeling aie avoided in an English home by our fieei usages. 
Many a domestic stoim blows o^ Cl, becau^'O a woman when she 
sees it gatliering, puts on her bonnet and talve*^ an agicable 
walk, or makes a call or two, winch wondeiliilly icstoieshci'own 
good nature, and gives time to the antagonistic element at home 
also to cool down Oi theic is an easy and efficacious utieat m 
some genial book , or m the thousand otcupations which fill an 
Englishwoman's hands and thoughts Even should the homo 
pressure become intolerable, ther#arc a multitude ol bonouiable 
expedients whicli are within leach of most women either of cA\X4^ 
cation or ot eneigy The Hindu woman has liteially no antidote 
and no means of escape She must beai the full force of what- 
ever adverse eiicumstanees fall to her lot, and the only way of 
escape is through the dreary ga^ of death 

In what way a respectable woman spends her time, is a ques- 
tion involved in some mystery, fiom the fact that she ajipears to 
have nothing to do Ot couise the poor have plenty ot occupa- 
tion They laboni quite as haid as the same class in England. 
But the richei classes have appaienily nothing to engage their 
hands or their thoughts They have no furnitiiie to clean, no 
clothes to make or mend, no fancy wOik^^ to interest them, 
no letters to answer, and no novel " to finish ” We know that they 
spend thuch time in devotion, more, considerably, than she who 
worships a purer divinity and holds a tiuer faith , we are told 
— and shall we not believe it, for they aie women ^ — that they 
attend elaborately to the toilet , we believe that th6y give lon^ 
audience to the menials who bung the gossip of the neighbouiy 
hood, and that games of skill and of chance, like cards, dice and 
chess, are much played f 

It is obvious, however, from what we have described, that the 
ordinary life of a Hindu woman is a very unenviable one Hei 
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feoiiiocs of happine% are very lew, and they arc all of an mferioi 
nature The causes of her humiliation aie very mimeious She 
IS doomed to inactivitj She most tuisted if she be if>noidnt 
Fioin childhood she is taue^lit that she is too weak and wicked 
to be confided in, or consulted, that slio is not fit to be tlie 
equal, but only the seivant and playthiiiiy of man, that it is 
presumjituous, if not wicked, for her to desue to aspuc to 
know, and to do Thus do they live and dio, with all the rich 
and boaatiful dowi y with wliieli they have been gifted by God, un- 
developed and lepi ebbed, like lovely floweis in the depths of a 
forest, unseen by any eyes but such as cannot comiirehend their 
beauty J or like pierious heibs instinct with lieahiif* viitues, which 
aie not dfeamt ot by the lude i ices in whose lands they floiiiish. 

Of the piedse amount of influenco posse^^sed liy women in 
fiimili^s, it is diffiiult to speak positively In ‘social mattois they 
ire left, to a great exitent, to do as they please Then wishes 
rcbpeeting leligious obsei vanccs are much deferred to , and m the 
distribution of piopeity they usually have riglitb wl^eh cannot 
bo Ignored A c level, scheming, activ# worn ni, will of oouise 
get power, «nd often wield it over hei own husband , noi are the 
cases nufieijiient in which a mith becomes the umonseious and 
willing seivant of a wule, who has fascinated him with hci beau- 
ty 01 her supenor mental endovvmentb 3!l>e ioUowing O'ctiacts 
contain much tiuth, although the wntci is cerlaiwly disposed to 
rate tlic p(>sltion of women too highly in the bOdal scale — 

^ The I iwb of the Hindoos, instead of being degiading trt women 
'as it respects the lights of p’^^eit), may be logaided as moie 
' indulgent Hian those of most nations Heii^e m almost every 
Maansaetion, iespe<^t tog family propertjF, the women have gi eat 
' influence, and show oonsideiable tact cwwf aptitude foi business, 
'and are not veiy easily outwitted by tha cunning tucks about 
'title dotds &e , in which the Indian lawyeis aie often bettei 
'veiscd, tlian in the sinqilei rules of 4iomraon honesty As the 
'w^omen have legil rifjlits to certain all real lamily 

'property, very lew hai gains can be mM/t about it, without 
' tbeir consent The same may be said with respect to all mar- 
'riage tiausaetious, affocting not ineiely their own children, but 
'also their giand-children, and a man applying for the hand of 
^ damsel, Either for himself, or his son, makes perfectly sure 
^jhat all IS light, if he has once got the consent of the grand- 
* ibthei As far as the elderly women, m geiieial, are coneernod 
'it may be safely stated, that scS;ircely any important step, af- 
'feetuig the family interests, can be taken, either by then sons, 
' or hubbandb, Without their consent ^ 
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' That there is a grent want of gallantry and of external at- 

* tention to females in India^ especially in Bengal, (where tho men 
^ being, even for India, proverbially destitute ot manliness, are no- 

* toi lous for their haish treatment of women) there can bo no doubt ; 
M)ut that Indian women, generally, are so entirely depiived of all 
^social iniluexice, and even common respect, as some wiiters, 
' whose observation has been confined chiefly to Bengal, have 
'rcpie&ented, is entiiely contrary to all my experience, in those 
' paits of India where I have lesided. They do not indeed appear 
^ so much on the open stage of life, as their more privileged, and 
'better mstiucted sisteis inEuiope,but their influence behind the 
'scenes, is not less powerful, as every one who has much to do 
'with native society, soon becomes avi»arc Indeed, very seldom 
'can a man complete any engagement, or important business 
' tiansaction, unless he i$ a very common business man> without 
'fust having settled the aflair with his piivy council, in fe4f 
' male apartments of his house. In India, as in Europe, ar man 
' either jespeots lus wile^s judgment sufiiciently to make him wish 
' to have her advice, or Jbe jstands m such awe of her resentment, 
'as to make him veiy reluctant to pioceed m any cause opposed 
' to her will The share which women have m family property, 
'would of course, lender many transactions entirely void, if not 
'earned on with thewrfonsent, and m almost all family affairs, 
'whether secular or religious, their influence is very great. 

' That of the eldcily women, if they happen to be possessed of 
' considerable sagacity, is not unficqucntly even greater than that 
'of the men, but the younger women being usually tieated very 
'much as children, even attei ttiey aie mairicd, and have young 
'children of their awu, have not nearly m much influence as 
'women of the same age in Europe, being alnost entiiely under 
' the authoiity of their mothers-in Jaw, who claim, and exercise 
' over them, and their children, the same authority as over their 
' own unmarried daughtera. Marriage merely transfers authority, 

' over a very young womaifi, from her own parents, to hei paiente-* 
'inJaw, to whom b# husband also, is still, to a laige extent, 
'subject. Nearly all the powei, of which the family system in 
'India depiives the younger women, is transferied, not, as is 
' sometimes supposed, to the men, whether fathers, brothers, or 
'husbands, but to the elder female membeis ot their Emilies, 

' on either side. Unless where polygamy is practised, wluch i# 
' only the case among a few of the wealthier classes, the oustofti 
'of women of lespectability bemg excluded, or of excluding 
' themselves, from public society, instead of diminishing female 
' influence, greatly increases it, by concentrating the active and 
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'untiling energies of woman, moie diiectly, and ooiislantlv’, on 
'domestic and tax)aily afiaiis The sphere of lemale activity houig 
'much contracted, it natuially acts witli inoic mtenbity 11 it is 
'ciieumsciibcd to comparatively fewer ob^eots, tliese few are ])ur- 
' sued with the greatei avidity, and, consequently, the cncigies 
' that, m Buiopeaii female so< lety, hnd scope abioad, aie, iii Indian 
' life, entuely «!pent at home * 

But they aie exposed to ceitaui contingencies which j!^ far to 
destioyeven in anticipation, the small modicum of happiness 
ppaied to them These aie the mairia^c of a second wife by then 
husbands, and tl\c (beadot being lett to all the humiliaUoiib ot 
perpetud widowhood Biitish hiunamty and benelicence have 
heed them fipm other two causes ol ovei whelming soirow, — the 
possible loss of then female olfspung tluough infanticide, and 
immolation with then deceased husbands 

Divoiee and polygamy aie both allowed by Hindu law, though 
neithei of them aie as much piactiscd as ib generally supposed 
And the Hindu who can afio^d it, always prelcis taking a second 
wife to di voicing the first one Thub she is dibgiaeed, and, it 
it may be, piactically put abide, without Wing legally divoiced 
Tlieie 18 a leason foi this — llinduibm piobuinesthat a wife can 
never be free from hei husband, even it he die This notion is 
embodied in the populai saying, — " He whpse widow is not dead 
has halt his bod\ in the laud of the living,^* and gave use both 
to the suttee iite and the piohibition ot maniagc to widows 
We cannot attribute this idea to any othei bouico than cxcc&bive 
jealousy, a ]ealon&y which abuses despotic ])owcr up to the utmost 
limits of human evistence It follow^s tliat wives aie disgraced, 
supeiseded by othei b, and piactically put away, but they btill 
continue in the powei of thou husbands, and aie not, stiictly 
speaking, divoiced, auless under very special cueumbtaucos Menu, 
thus defanes the Jaw — ' Even though a man havu married a 
' young woman in legal form, yet he may abandon hei, if he find 
' her blemibhed, afflicted with disease, ^ and given to him 

' with fraud If any man give a faulty damsel in mainage, 
' without disclosing hei blemish, the husband may annul that act 
'of her ill-minded giver ^ 'A wife, who dunks any spmtuous 
'liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatied to hci lord, who 
'is incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes lus proper- 
"'ty, may at all times be superseded by another wife A barien 
' wife may be supeiseded by anothei in the eighth year she, 
'whose children are all dead in the^ tenth , she, who brings forth 
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'only (Iduglitci^ m the eleventh , she who speaks unkindly with* 
'out delay, hut she, who, though afflicted with illucsb, is belov- 
'ed and viituous, must iievejj be disgraced, though she may be 
*flupciseded by another wife with her own consent If a wife, 
' legally supeiseded, shall depart m wrath f^om the house, she must 
'either instantly be confined, or abandoned in the picsonce ot the 
' wholfii family 

* ft will be seen that loop-holes are not wanting foi such ns de- 
sue to use them, but lor vaiious reasons they aie not much 
used Theie is among men in this country, a stiong feeling ot 
the sanctity and indissolubility o^ the nuptial bond, though a 
lamentable laxity with regaid to its obligattojag , they aie 
kept thcrefoie fiom indulging largely in the practlog divorce 
Then if a wife is tioublesome, passionate, or lofracfiory, has the 
means at hand of keeping hci at a distance from him, and leav- 
ing her to herself In this he ceitainly has an advantage over 
Englishmen They cannot impiisou lefiaetoiy spouses m a coi- 
nei of tlic house, lor custom biingit husband and wih* into con- 
stant intercourse, and few aie the iCMlly unwoithy wives who aie 
discreet enough, in times of stiife, to allow the oppoit unity to pass 
of "speaking their minds The Hindu, on the other hand, is 
master of the situation lie need not appi oach his wile lie can 
(juietly keep out of her way Thus by avoiding hei he eiijoys an 
amount of domestift quiet foi which he may well be envied 
by many an unhappy Englishman, whose wile is "a liee-boin 
Biitou*^ as well as himself, and knows well how to abuse hei 
freedom. 

Laxity of morals must be adduced as anothei cause why Uindub 
do not moic fiequently supersede oi divorce their wives It is 
the opprobrium of Hinduism that it does not stigmatise im- 
purity as a sin, or, since the woid nin has a totally different 
meaning ai explained by a Christian and a Biahmm, let us say, 
as an immorality He who cares not for his wife, forsakes her for 
others, without compunction and almost without shame This 
IS an evil as culpable as it is wide splread, as pernicious as it 
IS hateful 

But second marnages are occasionally contracted, chiefly when 
the first wife has not given birth to a son, or when her son is 
dead , for, to have a son who shall perform his father^s funeial ob- 
sequies and thus secure peace to him and his ancestors, is the 
one necessity of a parent Such anions arc happily not comnion, 
and, from all wo can glean, we oouclude that not more than one 


* The Code chap ix 72, 73, 80, 83. 
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raanicd man in fifty liaH a second wife * Yet the diead of such 
an addition being made to the establishment of her lord, seems 
to be the great fear of eveiy woman, and regarded either as such 
a disgrace or such a calamity, tha<f the little child is taught to 
pray that her husband may be satisfied with her, and never desiie 
to lake a second wife The reasons lor her repugnance aie very 
obvious and veiy justifiable, but it is not necessary for us to give 
them. 

Among the Kuhn Biahmms of Bengal, it is well known that 
polygamy is the rule , though it is a happy sign of the growth of 
a healthier public opinion, that the custom is now looked on by a 
laige portion of the community as both demoializing and un]UBt 
Mr Bobmsoii> in the lollwiug passage delineates the mam fea- 
tures of the custom 

'When a daughter of Uny family is martiedto a Kuhn Biah- 
^man, the honour ot that family is increased, and there aietoo 
'many parents willing to pay any price to become so illustiiously 
'allied* Except from the Shrotiigas, afavouied Brahman caste, 
'Kuhns may not legally receive wives fiom any families inferior 
'to themselves Bui the love of money on the one side, and the 
'lust of lank on the othoi, find it not impossible to agree upon 
'terms. With virtuous exce]itions, Kuhns study to make the 
' most of the estimation in winch th0iiQ^|er is held Before con- 
' descending to accept a w ife, they will||B fee , 

' and they determine the price at. which favours, 

' by the cxt('nt of the demand foi husbands of tneir value, and by 
'the amount of ii'^lv the budegroom will incur, m the pioposed 
'alliance, of depriving his posteiity oflionouis so advantageous to 
'himself In othei icspccts proudly indolent, many Kalins get 
'more than their living by going about the country, assisted by 
'Ghataks or professional Brahman negotiators, to show com- 
' passion to the danghteis of the respectalJe and anfMtious It is 
' not uncommon foi one Kulm to count twenty wives of his own , 
' and a case occuired in which a lucky individual was known to be 
' blessed with not fewer than one hjaljiBied and eighty. A large 
' establisliment for a poor man * N<rt%xactly; for the husband m 
' such a case, does not dream of keeping all his wives under his 
' own roof, most of them lemam wilhtlieir parents oi with their 
'paternal relations Piudently fixing liis abode near the richest 
' of the families with winch he is matrimonially connected, he 
' visits the others as he finds it woith his while to do so. The 
' wife must pay foi every glimpse of her precious master She 


* It u far othei wiss with the Mahomedans 
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'may haidly affoid to see him again after the day of marriage; 

' and few and far between, in comparison witli what ouolit to be 
'their number aic the visits welcomed by the majouty of his 
' ladies The perplexed oflsfJring of such unions < annot count 
'their step-mothers and half-brothers, — ^know not, m lact, who 
'they are, or wlieie they live 

' While Kuhn men aie in such request, the greatest difliculty ' 
'is found in seeming husbands for Kulm females Not at liberty* 
'to marry into inferior giades, and commonly la(‘king the means 
' neccssaiy to purchase alliances with gentlemen ol tlieii own 
' castes, they are out-bid and eclipsed by women, who ouglit to be 
' well contented with budedjrooms of humblci rank* Fiequently, 

' on their attaining a mailriageablc age, then parehil find thom- 
' selves in exticrne peiplexity to avoid the condemnation of leav-* 
'mg them destitute of the matrimonial saei ament In t'oo 
'many cases, compelled to throw themselves on the cWpassioh*^ 
'of some decrepit or even dying Kuhn, they aie thankful wjicn* 
' tliey can persuade the old mau oi hopeless invalid to* save 
'their family fiom infamy, by obligingly adding anoiberto his' 
' lofig list of useless wives And heic is one secict of the toruble^ 
' infanticide prevalent^in the country * 

There will not piobably be a single reader of tliese pages but 
who Will heaitily desir^hat this abominable and demotabsing 
piactioe were Tlicro arc but two ways 

by which the giowtli of a public o 2 >mion 

which sliall frerwt^Onto extinction, ox by legislative enactment. 
That it will finally come to an cud by the foimcr means, if not' 
by the latter, is certain, but we aie loth to \iait foi the result* 
of this piOcess, foi like all great evils m a land like this, it is 
very slow m dying, yet, on the other hand, theio aie enor- 
mous difil<3uUies in the way of piolnbitive Icgislatxtu on the 
matter Were Kuluie alone addicted to polygamy It might 
more easily be dealt with, but Hindu and Mahomednn alike 
lecoguize the practice, and the latter laigely adopt it We think, 
howev§a, that there is a dk^irly mscertamable dnlinction between 
the custom of tfie class and the ftistom of the communities The 
latter base theit practice on law, the formci only on custom Now 
we are not bound to recognize the latter wheie a great and 
pregnant evil is concerned, and since wo believe ifc would be im- 
possible to cite any Hindu authority of any weight in favoui of 
Kulmism, we see no insurmountable difficulty in the way of its 
prohibition. Of couise it would be at the option of any Kulm 
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to marry a second wife on the gionnd of the sanction of Hindu 
laWf if he could plead it 

But we must pass on to notice the enforced widowhood of every 
woman who is unfoitunatc enough to lose her husband, however 
brief and transient may have been liei union with him* It 
was a noble and benehcent iict to rescue widows fiom the pos- 
sibility ot immolation , but we question it it Ifiiif Jbecn ever fully 
undei stood to what .if ate it preserves them, a fate which, un- 
happily, legal enactment cannot touch, and which can only be 
destroyed by the spicad ot light and benevolent piineiples, 
throughout the whole of society It is indeed easy to under- 
stand how many a woman, aware of tlich.sid and teiiiblc destiny 
which awaited hei if she lived, prefeirod delibeiately the shoit 
agonies of cremation to siuh a life of soiiow 

She is deemed the happy woman by hei sex, who dies whilst her 
husband lives Even the name widow is a leproach, and few curses 
are so deep as the one — may you become a widow Such a lot 

15 not icgarded so miichm the light ot a mistoitune, as m that of 
a curse, inflicted by some angiygodloi heavy guilt contracted 
by its Victim in this life oi in some pievious birth She is theie- 
fore condemned rathei than pitied, shinAcd as a lo.ithcd and 
evil thing, rathei than sympathized with Nay, such is the 
fiantic spirit of Hinduism, that he wlio heljis to make hei suffer, 
and who infuses additional sorrow into lici cup, supposes that he 

16 fuithenng the pui poses of heaven, and vvoiking out mentoii- 
ously the designs of inexorable fate 

Immediately on the death of hci hiisbiind, though she be 
a child of eight years of age, she is divested of all her ornaments , 
noi can she keep them as pi e( ions metnoiiils of the past; they 
pass fioin her possession If they aie of shell or wax they are 
bioken, if of piecious mateiial they aie sold lleuceforti), no 
garment of fine, coloured, or embiuideicd texture must be Wom,but 
only such as are coarse, It is meiitorious in hei to be slovenly 
A mairied wife delights in the plaiting of her hair, and the anoint- 
ing of her person with unguents oi odours, but the widow must 
discard all these things. She must not even he upon a lied Hin- 
dus arc studious about their food , the most refined Parisians are 
not moie delicate in the selection of s.wu es and cordials than are the 
wealthy here about then cuines and sweetmeats, Yet the relict of 

*•* In writing tliufl, we have not foigottcn that as the law now stands, a wi- 
dow ina} log<uly matry, but hitheito it has icmained .ilmost a dead lettoi 
It w to the disgrace of the “ onlighienel ” ( buses, that, though there are some 
millions ot widowt) in India, not foity have becu uiaiiied since the passing of 
the act 111 1850 
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the wealthy Bialimin, ns well ashci pooiei Mstoi, must feed upon 
the ooaisesi and ‘^oaniiobt laie She must iicvei liave more than one 
meal a day Two days in the month she must maintain a M,not 
f«ist On those days she must not even moisten hoi mouth by 
swallowinf? her saliva. Watei is loi bidden her, and it Mic is 
thirslv, the Shashi as advise, that she piesent sweetmeats and 
coeoaimt water^ld'^a Brahmin, whose eating them will, by a huge 
stretch of the imagination, satisfy her hnngei and quench her 
thiist * She It loi bidden to eat eithei fish, oi animal tood The 
ii(*e she uses must be of the coaiscst description She is not 
allowed all kinds of sweetmeats , noi mii<5t thofto fthe takes be 
bought in the bazaars With a lefineniont of eruclty, which is 
fiendish foi its cool inhumanity and contemptible tor its piAe- 
tiliousness, it is enacted, lest staived on one meal d day she 
should glut hei appetite at other horns with sweetmeats, that she 
must nevoi eat them Init at her meals She must not appear at 
any scene of teslivity oi gladness Even to maniages slie w not 
invited, and if, on account of jiroximity of lelationship she does 
appeal, she is not allowed to ‘take i pait lu the ceieivomos Prom 
all thib neithoi age, dec repitudc nor delicacy of frame exempts 
her. ^ Let the widow emaciate hei l^dy by living on roots, fruits 
^ and flowers, let hei not even pronounce the name of anothei man 
'aftei her lord is deceased, let her continue till death loigiving 
'injuries, performing haish duties, avoiding sensual pleasiiics, and 
' practising virtue ‘ The widow shall never exceed one meal 
' a day, noi sleep on a bed , it she do so, hei husband falls fi om 
' Swarga 

This hopeless, hoart-ci ushing existence is ciidiiicd literally by 
millions of women The numbci ot widows is pioportionately 
much larger than it is in a countiy like England It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrive at pcifcet accuiacy among a people who 
invltnalily suspect every attempt to collect statistics , but an in- 
telligent native writei «*ays, ' m many families the widows con- 
siderably out-number the mariied women ^ In endeavouiing to 
discover the peicentage of widows we leeeived fiom two ciediblc 
sources the following figuies which of course can only be re- 
ceived as proximate. 


Mamed women. 
60 
60 


Widows 

25 

30 


Unman icd 

Jo} 


Two causes account for the large number of widows. Every 
girl IS mairied before she is eleven yeais of age Then we have but 
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to reflect upon the enormous mortality taking place, between the 
latter age and tb# marriageable age in English society, to observe, 
how enormously the piobabilities of widowhood are increas- 
ed, after the widest deductions are made tor the decease of 
the gentler sex. It mast too be rcmombciod that the number ot 
widows IS nevei diminished by marriage. Coupled with this 
most deplorable and unsatisfactory state of things, theie is the 
other fact, that there are no unnamed, adult women ui India. 
Every widower therefore is whatever may be lus age, to 

many a child under eleven years of agCr We must take into 
account the enoimous number of men whom death depiives of their 
wives, after they themselves have passed their twenty-hfth year, 
and, since few Hindus lemain unman led, we shall perceive the 
vast numbei of incongruous, inauspicious marriages horn all 
these marrying only childien Tims does one folly to 

another, and nature, violated and despised, avenges 
the ineouveniences and sufleiing she allows to fall upon her UU** 
thinking and uniighteous contemners 

The sorrow and the crime caused by enfoiced Widowhood are 
far beyond conception There is first of all, the humiliation and 
self-denial inheiently associated with the state Possibly it is 
lightened in many cases by a humanity which struggles against 
Shastias and conventional inhumanity, but, admitting this, how 
dreary, desolate, hopeless and intensely wi etched, must be the 
lot of all those myriads who are doomed to sueh a fate, by one of 
the most heaitlcss and despotic senes of laws and customs, 
which the wnkedness and stupidity of man evci devised 
We maintain that there is not a more unnecessary, and pitiless 
evil in the whole woild than this, nor until it is swept away, can 
the men of India lay any claim to be considered a great and 
civilized people. 

The difficulties and embarrassments it brings upon society are 
necessarily veiy gieat A polytheistic race will ncvei be either 
ehaiitable or rich There is a large amount ot enforced alms- 
giving m India, but very little free, spontaneous benevolence ,and 
even wheic there is Brahmmical rank, there is often gteai 
poverty. Hindus and their offspring are therefore thrown upon 
the tender meicies of heartless, and poor relatives, and these too 
not theii own hut their husband^s in most instenoes. The incfiiluie 
of domestic poveity aiising from this cause alone tnust be very 
great ; and the suffering aiid humiliation induced by dependence 
on those who not only look upon widows as accursed by the godi|,’ y 
but as an unwelcome burden upon their resources, may in some 
measure be imagined. 
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doattsellors wtCh iho aid of a staffs wliicli he a[vpcan to have 
used with conaidoiable fioedom, either to enforco liu) ar^- 
ments, or perhaps to mumtain discipliuc One unfoitniiate 
refractory ineinbcr of the Council complained that the Picsulent 
had inflicted on him ‘ two cuts on the head, the one veiy long 
' and deep, th^ other a slight one»in comparison to that , then 
' a blow on ^ left arm, which has inflamed the Inildder 

* and deprived me of the ua^ af that limb , on the nght bide a 

* blow on tbc nbe, which ia irlibppage to my breath and makes 

* me incapable of helping myself, on my left hip anotlier no- 

* thing interior to the first, but alxive all a cut on the biow of 
*my eye' This staff might also have been nsed, with salutary 
offbet, m the corioction of the unsteady and irregular lives and 
conduct of the Company’s Sei vantb ot those tunes , foi wo find, 
the fwmses of the night were iK'trayed by the shaky hand- 
wmf^ m the morning, and that gambling, and a disiegard of 
all wholesome restiamts weie freely admonished by then pateinal 
masters^ who did not think it beneath their dignity to inquire 
into the details of the domestic arrangements ol their seivauts, 
and pass imperul edicts as to the iiumbm uf homes a picsident 
or a wiiter should keep in his stables, or diive in his conveyance, 
or to make the penalty of a violation ot tliose oiduts dibmissal 
from the Service 

The first great change from this ahnoimal condition of the 
Service, was caused by the conquest of Bengal The acquisition 
of tenitory naturally transformed these mci chants and tiadesmen 
into admiuistratois and diplomatistb , but, neveitheless, tlie condw 
tion of the Semce continued much the same as before Pitifully 
small salaries were still the rule, and it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, that those who engaged freely in private trade to remu-i 
nenste themselves, should now use the large powers, of which 
they suddenly found themselves posscbsod, for then belf«aggraii» 
dizement. Loid Clive's missidh of refoim to India, and tho efforts 
of Warren Hastings, the first Govcmoi General, sooonded by tho 
Act of Parliament, which ordained that no servant of the Crown 
or Company should accept presents from the Princes or other mha- 
Ifitaat* of {odta, tended much to restiain the cupidity of the Com* 
paay*ii'|Sisrvjsbiis, fAough, of course, they ^eatly reduced the advon* 
tagid'oT the tsorviiti^ restriotii^ the gains, with the exception of 
the luiMraMe plitum In the slmpe of salary then allowed, to pri- 
vate trade. iW' Cornwallis saw clearly the anomaly of this 
ehtto of thingq, and strove to prohibit private trade; but honest, 
oar^l, conservative John could not see the policy of spending a 
Jkv more pence to gain ever so many mote pounds, afid halted' 

z •’ 
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an<1 vntfilUled till the Mimbtry came to his aid, and^ impre8in||> 
with the Induii Goveinoi (iuneiol’s re^iesentaUous, intioduceo^^ 
clause in Ch<urter Act of 179*1, ptohibiting the Company’s Ser> 
vnnts engaginjj' m piivate tiado To raise the salaiies of their 
Servatits to such an amount as should bo worthy of their high 
position, a fair remuneiation for their important services, and a 
suitable ootnpensalion foi the savniice ol home and the pains of 
exile, soon became a necessity , and the service fieta that time 
assumed a shape and aspect which it has retained to Uie present 
day. 

The commencement of the nineteenth century saw the Corn* 
pany still a tiading body, but their character as rulers in India 
grew and strengthened in spite ul themselves. They would fain 
have gone on trading in then own quiet way if they could, but 
imperious circumstances would not permit that, and against their 
will they became a gieat and formidable Governing Fowei recog» 
nizcd by the whole civilized world Tlie change necessitated 
n far higher ordei ol qualification than was formerly de- 
manded ot the Company’s seivants, and Lord ‘Wellesley, who 
was then Oovemoi Qineial of India, projected a College on a 
large scale, in older that * the wnteio, on tlicii hist arrival, 

' should be subjected foi a pci tod ot two or three yeais to the 

* rules and disciplme of some Collegiate Institution, at the seat 

* of Government,’ Anticipating the sanction of the Court of Di- 
rectors to the pioposal, and fully peisuaded of the advisability, 
nay, necessity of the measuie, he at once opened the College of 
Fort William, which w.is to expand into the proportions which he 
had sketched for his grand project, so soon as the sanction of the 
Court was received. This sanction was refused, the grand 
scheme was laid aside ; but our readers are aware that the Colleges 
of Fort William, Madras and Bombay, with all their importaat 
advantages, have continued till now. They continued flvqa after 
a College, for the putposes contemplated by Lord Welledey, was 
established m England, .fad served to justify his opinion, that a 
$hort tnumng for the yaang writers in an educational institution, 
among the people with whom m public life they would have 
to deal, was most desuable. But the College at Haileybury 
was an atoirable institution, and fully answered the high aad 
{Hraetioal ends for which it was established It sent out mto the 
world of official and political life in India, many names Whiolt 
add a lustre to the paj^ of Indian histoiy, and we gladly aeoept, 
in its fhll breadth of meanulg, the opinion of a writer of the day, 
who says, * An abler or more honoiable body of public servants 

* has nevm been engaged m the administration of any coitatry 
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If in the world, than those who gradSated at Haileyhury and pas- 
*sed College at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay’ Nor was the 
as<^ociation at College without its advantages Friendships formed 
at home m youth were matured in a distant Lind , a laudable 
emulation whic|li may have sprung up at college, was carried 
with its beneficial influences, into a different Sphere , chaiactors andi 
tastes, which were slowly formmg m early association m ith others, 
grew and strengthened and became confirmed under the same 
individual influences in after life , and so the Jiiterary tiistes ac- 
quired by the graduates of Ilailcybury, were indulged iii at a 
distance from ahm nmtety much to the credit of the institution* 
But better than all, there was created under this system an 
enpid de corp^^ a t^t compact and understanding among its 
members, which impelled them to act together to maintain the 
character, honor and eiliciency of then eiLclusive service It is 
quite true that, whilst Ilaileybury flourished, theie was little 
change m the family names of its graduates and of the Cml 
list , but what of that ^ the efficiency of the public service was 
not in any way irapaued by this circumstance On the contrary, 
the bnght examples of fathers and uncles must have stimulate 
the younger representatives of the name, to be their woithy and 
suocessful imitators 

But that together with these benefits there were many serious 
disadvantages, both in a social and official point of view, 
canndt bo denied The spurious aristocracy it raised in a 
community whose class divisions have ever been a barnor to 
its advancement , the assumed fitness of its members for 
any service whatever, to which they might be appointed, 
the frequent changes of office, without reference to dnteced* 
cuts, which the rule of gradations m ryak i^nd emolument 
entailed, were some of the evils which disfigured one of the 
finest servicctt in the world* * These defects however did not 
undermine its stability John Company had become unpopular; 
perhaps, because he was not fully undwatood, but one of his most 
serious offences was his unlimited and patronage* It 

was not to be tolerated, that so many persons, without political 
power or social influence, posssessing no great amount of woiilth, 
but having fuerely the accidental advantage of being holders 
of Indian Stock, should have the power to confer rank and 
wealth by a simple nomination to the service, which m time 
mi^t raise the fortunate recipient to the Oovemor Generalship 
of oiiiish India, and to emoluments superior to any enjoyed by 
ministers of the Crown. The Indian reform party ^tated the 
question in Parliament, and by the Charter Act of 1853, 
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patronage of the oompany in*the Civil and Medical sci vices was 
lost to it for ever. 

Whether the Competitive is an improvement upon the former 
aystem of nomination is a question which time alone can solve , 
the service has indeed been thrown open to all the educated 
gyouth of the United Kingdom ; but it has, nevertheless, lost ao< 
thin^ of its exclusiveness The most serious defect of the Com>- 
poUtmn system, liowcvei, is, that it is based on the error of con- 
founding learning with education. hdteaMium and special 
training of Hailoyhuiy weie wholly' ovmlooked, and a certain 
amount of learning, — of mcie scholastic knowledge— -was substi- 
tuted form system of picparatiou, winch, though it may occa- 
sionally have failed, might with reason bo supposed to ho the 
most obvious means of ensuring fitness and when we consider 
that the service was after the Chaitei act of to be supplied 
fiom all ranks and classes oi the community, and remember 
to what peifoctiun cramming is caincd lu England, we shall 
not be surprised to find, that, with tlio College at Ilaileybury, 
the piide and prestige of the Civil Service piopcr lias passed 
away. 

We have seen the ougm and iise of the Covenanted Civil Ser- 
vice of the East Tndia Company until it reached its zenith of 
power and impoitancc, we have dibcovcicd what was the fiist 
^rasitical plant which grew on this stately tree, and we sh&ll 
find that subsequent changes will be produced by circumstan* 
ees, 08 imperious as those under whuh it spiung into being and 
was forced into strength and matin ity 

The teriitory of the Company had widened over the length and 
breadth* of the land, the demand for judicial and fiscal adminis- 
tration liad increased with the acquisition of territory, and 
what with expensive wars, and, pcihaps, not the most scientific 
management of the finances of the country, the Company had 
been drifting for years into a very nnoomfortable state of inscd- 
vpnoy. Pailiament had already determined that a Covenanted 
jSlarvice was essential to the efficient administration of the 
(glovemment^ but the Covenanted Service was deficient in strength 
to meet the exigencies of the stale , it became necessary, therefore, 
tM> call in auxiliary aid. The first step to this end, was to demand 
the help of Military men for the performance of purely civil 
duty. Such employment was not unacceptable to those whose 
prospects had hitherto lieen confined to army rank and promotion, 
and the measure suited the economical views of Uovermnent. 

The consequences of the mcasuie to the Army, do not fall 
within the scope of our observation. But even tl^ means of 
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supplying tlie demand for executive control, was found inadequate, 
and it became necessary to look still tuither for additional 
strength The materials were found ready prepared to hand. 

This impoitant change m the aspect ot the service, came on 
as gradually and imperceptibly os all the rest had done From 
an early period, in the historv ot the Covenanted Seivice we find, 
tiiat native writers, who were employed, as copyists, to relieve the 
Covenanted othoevs of' the diudgeiy of tlie desk, filled the 
Oovei ament c^Maa^ldHlke course ol a century wo see, that the 
advantages of employinlsSff*iinder Government, had attracted 
men of superior ability into this suboidinale suivico by slow 
degrees higher and highei duties weic ciitiusled to this cLiiis of 
servants, until they found themselveo 1>y tlicir lutclhgence, chaiao- 
tci and faithfuluess, in- positions of high and impoitant executive 
control. Tbs taunt of an aiiogant mcmhci oi the siqierior ser- 
vice, that the C Qcovenanted Servants weio mei u hirelings, possess- 
ing no lights or piivileges, and entitled to nothing lieyoud the 
wages nhteh, as manual laboiers, they had earned, being i eiain’od or 
dismissed at the pleasure of then Covenanted employers, was not 
without truth. Hut the Government, more lust and honourable 
than then supcioihous seivant, iceogmzed thefit'llus • Sarviue, 
appointed them a status which then iibefulness and ^hili^ hAu 
earned for them, and gi anted them privijegcb of leave of tifllittee 
add pensions, which pioved to bo not only a fan and hbeiul con- 
cession to deseiving men, but also had the effect of leuderiug 
this blanch of the Service moie valuable than it had been, of 
improving m no small measure itb tone and ehai actor, and, con- 
sequently, its utility to the state These effects weie soon jiei 
ceptible Some of the important executive offices, which hud 
been held and soiupnloubly letained for the snpenoi seivice, fell 
one by one into the hands of these snlxirdinate nueuvenanted 
emplojp&, till the once bioad line of demai cation between the two 
became so faint and mdistmct as to be scarcely pei ceptible, and 
•BTeral appointments weie made, both at Madras and in Bengal, 
which those in authonty who watched the interests of the mote 
favored Service, as secured to it by law, unhesitatingly set aside. 
Stdl the demands of the country for responsible executive admin- 
istration were not capable of being supplied hy the exclusive 
Covenanted Servants, and thus it was that, with reluctance, but 
under the pressnre of a necessity which was not to avoided; 
the primary boundary lines wWh divided the services were 
removed further and further back into the territory held by the 
superior officers, to make way for the advancing tide of the 
more subordinate class of pnblio Servants. 
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^he appointment of an Uucorenanted officer to act a? a C*^I 
Judge in Bengal, forced the Supreme Government to pasitlie foP 
loinng orders on this point " According to Geo III, Cap* 1$} 
' all vacancies happening in any oi the offices, 2 daces, or employ* 
‘ meats in the Civil Imo of the Covenanted service in India sl|M| 
* he, from liine to time, filled up and supplied from amongst the 
' Civil ShmlitB of the said Company oelongingtoJteBReideney 
‘ whewei^such vacancies shall respectively him|MBP|\It 
be mffioult pethatn to define very procieew|||^||||y|^^ 
which are or aie not included in the words 
' or employments in the Civil line ol the Compan^^^MPfflHpj 
it IS quite ceitain that the office of Civil andBessions 
chided in them A reasonable interpolation jhp always' jbeen 
put upon the words of the law , but if these *wo^ shoul3n||||||j 
be interpreted, as not including those offices in the regular JmRp 
cial and Bevenue lines of the service which have hithCrt^beon 
held only by Civil Scivants of the Honorable CdWpanyi IlKbiw 
wouffi be annulled altogethei ” , ^ ^ ' * 

This attempt to illustrate the law, and the weak and ineoholtishm 
inferential conclusion to which the expounders of the Act arrived, 
only showed the difficnlty which beset the qne&tion, attd left it 
as uncertain as ever A Commissioner wai<y||||tt|mt^ with the 
view to revise Civil salaiies and appomtme4IHppik| pn elabo- 
rate minute picpaied by Mr Ricketts, an attempewn ,to 
determine piecisely, what appointments should he consrae^d 
00 coming bti ictly within the meaning of the Act, and what, 
though once held by the Covenanted Service, should be how 
declared open to Uncovenanted officers; bnt this minute made a 
complicated subject still more complicated, and the suggestUMlI 
It contained nevet received the sanction of authonty, > ^ ^ ^ 

It canuot he denied, however, that tbo enquiry was 
a lilieral spirit. It was admitted, that, as the UncovenanfkWHpf 
vice was composed of all classes, Europeans, East Indians and Nib 
lives, fitness should he the only acknowledged clatmto ptefleiiiiMl 
that in defining the limits of the Covenanted and pncoyettanted 
rights, opportunity should lie taken to enlarge the list of Un- 
covenanted offices, as far as might be done with justice to the 
claims of the Covenanted. It was contended that the fkof 
of opening to the Uncovenanted servants, offices had hi- 
therto been held as the prescriptive light of the Cdvenanted ser- 
vice, would stimulate energies that were dormant firom hopeless- 
ness, and raise up a large ninnbet of competitors, fully qualified 
for any duties with which Govomment might be wtU'mg to en- 
trust theffi i and ihb ei^ of these snggcstions was shown to be, 
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Bcrvicos of none but fully qualified persons ^ould be 
_ J» and that the resources ot the countty would !» greatly 
ired, since it was not intended to rcrannerate the Uncovenant- 
Taecoid^ng to the standard of salary allowed to the Covenantesl 
j||a|pi|( But whilst it was the intention to reduce the sali»y 
.IHnSa Corenanted appointments when held hy Unwvenan^t- 
M ssryantf|^yiMHLi0^^°^ without some shoif jl||||fon, 
ppointment, whatever it might 
i European and Native, as eitlier nugn 
^ lA |i. The oorrectness of this ojnuion 
’"douhturl. Althoqgh it may he admitted, 
^ ^^,it'l8iq>q{C^tts that the same du^ieaan^ tespon* 
ob^ fH^ljllillUn ditfei’ent salaries, a higher tfh 

. j/O sfPImlopean and a lower one to a Native, yet, 
ajnng, the value of labour must be icgulatod by the 
prioe commodity in tlie maiket. If one man can sell hts 
servu;|M|i|||* good MPht on a lower scale than another, it is diQi* 

W » t^lRueotand^ie p'ohey of appointing an equal allowance to 
|Be,eoi&equenoe of such wimtural equality is ovei< 
ralti^ 'to otWi and only common jji^iee and fairness to the 
other. ‘lipay Im difficult to adjust ssaaries, in exact proportion 
eums 



breut classes of a heterogehons sei vice, 
problem which will, no doubt, adpit.of 


to the 
but 

ThmwMng paragraph of Mr. Ricketts’ note, explains f|to 
practical reewte to which his enqiuiy tended. Ho says — >’^e 
| / steps necessaiy in this matter,’ namely the icviMon of civil 
Iwlftries and appointments, ' aie, first, the levision of the lut and 
*1^ transfer ot b’tevy Oftioc, or class of offices which it may be 
t f lAMuade red H ght to reserve for the Covenanted service, to the 
BolqouMy dedi’ secondly, tlie rnodificimon of 
[I. Cap id, vjbtoh rules that all vacancies hap* 
i fpy office^ plooeaTOr. employments in the Civil line 
ithplnyV oarvi^ Itr India, being under the degree, 
'“»i^ eoaU be from time to time hlled up and supplied 
' the Civil Servants of the said Comiiany belong- 
‘ mg to tbelSresidency whetem such vacancies slutU respectively 
' happen, itnj|.the enumeration of the offices which shall be ex- 
^oloaivaly |i|ld by Covenanted Servants, and sliall not be 
'* il^towed on my other class except on temporary emergenciee 
' when Covenanted officen will not ho availablu , and thirdly, 
'should the doctrine of payment according to lace prevail, a 
declaration of the per eentago by which the salanef now 
^ilidjusted shall he decreased when an office may be besteuM on- 
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' a person of ISatopeaa dcsoenl bora m India, oi au Eabt Indian, 

' or a Christian Native, or a Hindoo or a Mahomedun Native ’ 

It was not to be concealed that the Uncovenanted Service had 
now risen m importance, and become au element moie than ever 
nsefo] in the administiation ot the State , and at this particular 
junctme, steps wcie taken to imptove and confirm their advan- 
tage. They mcmoiialized the Home Government, with the. 
sanction it is believed of the locid authorities, with a view to a 
reconsideration ot the regulations under which they were placed, 
relative to leave of absence and ultimate retirement from the 
Service. This was a most judicious movement, and the prayer 
of the petition was reasonable and moderate, and supported by 
aiguments and lepresontations, which those even, whose intciests 
weie antagonistic to the memorialists, weie unable to impugn 
The memoiial cmbroceil thice leading points, and they wero sueh 
as it was believed the Government wonld be willing to consider. 
Fmt That the bai be removed which, by law, (Act 83 Geo. 
Ill ) excludes Uncovenanted Seivants, whatever might be their 
meiiis OF special qualifications, from holding oihees heiotofore 
reserved for the Covenanted Seivice SeconcU^ That the tales 
ibi leave of absence be relaxed, and Thudly, That the peiiod of 
service qualifying foi pension should be reduced. 

With lespect to the lust of these, it cannot bo a matter of 
Burpnse that the sen ice which gained a ccitain amount of con- 
Bideiation as mcic copyists, and when the only qualification re- 
quited of it was penmanship, should look for higher privileges 
when in the course of a century they had nsen to fill offices 
of high tiust. They were now lieginmng to ^tand side by side 
vnth the members of the Covenanted Scivice in the executive 
admimstiation of the oountiy, and Government had already 
admitted them to occupy a certain position within the limits of 
the disputed ofhcial terntoty, which by law was to ba held by the 
Covenanted Service alone The demand of the Govemn&ent foi 
executive officers hod forced them to employ uncovenanted 
Agency, until the proportion of Uncovenanted to Covenanted 
olBcers in only the J ndicial and Revenue lines, was found in Bengal 
to l>e as 402 to 163 , in the North Western Biovmces ns 863 to 
121$ with a still gieater preponderance of Uncovenanted Ser- 
vnul* in tbe Faqjab, and the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 

, Tbo Memorialists did not ask for equal rights with the Covenant ' 

’ ed Benrioei but only foi advantages superior to those nvhioh bad 
long ago been conceded to themselves as recognized public ser- 
vants ; they solicited that those of them ' who bad passed 
' through a isMb of approved service in India shottld not solely 
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* by viitne of a systom/ and a law, unsuited to the present age, 
be passed over when# qualified and worthy to be piorl^oted te 
oBices, hitherto leteived exclusively for membeis of the Cove- 
nanted SCI vieo. There was a fear, perhaps, that if the land-mai ks, 
which divided the Covenanted from the Uncovenanted eeivice, 
were altered according to the petition, the absence of any definite 
luja ot admission into the Uncovenanted service would apen the 
door to the cxeicise of pationage, and^o the abuse of the powei 
which the measure would place in the hands of ilie local 
(lovcinmonts, and that nepotism would inundate India with 
incompetents fiom home But the foicthouglit of the JVIe- 
inonahsts led them to fence round the prayei with conditions,' 
which would secure ft well earned advantage to themselves, and 
yet icndei ally abuse of powei or pationage an impossibility. 

* Thepiayoi or your Memorialists is on bchalt ot the Uncovenan- 

^ ted officers ot approved setvtee whose aide and faithful 

' discharge of important duties must, in many cases be a better 
^ test of qualification for lesponsible office, than scholastic ac- 

* quuements alone * This clause not only shows bow the admis- 
sion into the hitlieito exclusive ohiccs might be secured to men 
best qualified to fill them, so that the interests ot (lovernment 
should be subseivcd , but it also suggests that, looking to those 
intciests, it IS wiser to employ men of practical expeiienoe, ot 
tiled and proved fitness, than, for the sake of merely supporting 
a weakened oligarchy and the faded prestige of a once powerful 
body, to entrust important offices to those whose scholastic ac- 
((uirements might be admitted, but whose assumed fitness lies 
111 the fact of their being members of tlic supeiioi service 

In consideimg different systems, we aie apt to assume oppo- 
site conditions without suffioient pi oof But it must not l>e 
supposed, because men of superior scholastic acquirements have 
been admitted into the Covenanted service under the competition 
system, tKftt its members, under the former reffime were deficient 
in such accomplishments, or that the Uncovenanted service are 
wholly wftnting in intelleotoal culture The higher advantages 
now opening out to the last service, have attracted to it 
gentlemen of education, which, under more fortunate circum** 
stances, would have placed them on equal footing with their 
more favored brethren , and there is no question, that the number 
of such will increase with the gradual improvements whch may* 
be anticipated The most that can be said of the competitive 
system is, that the mental disciphne which is necessary to arrive 
at emmenoe in scholastic acquirements, would probably stand m 
good stead m the application of the mind to the boatnesa of life, 

2 A * 
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but in this eyBtem the adoption of suitablo means to a specific 
end IS wholly wanting. Clevei lads whet have shone in Classics 
or Mathematiee, or have been well ciamracd for examination 
in the Soienoesj are pushed into positions of admimstiative im- 
poxtance^ or imecutive control, and expected to succeed by virtue 
of l^eir mathematical or classical training. Now, witiout re* 
ferring to the natural tendency of the mind to relax its eflorts 
vhen the object for whi8h its stiength was put forth has been 
attained, there is obviously no preparation in this system for the 
tvoik to be performed No sort of provision is made foi that 
training which Lord Wellesley contemplated when he proposed a 
College for young writers in the hcait of their future labors , or 
better still for that preparation for the higher duties of office 
which the Uncovenanted service acquire by a familiar practical 
acquaintance with the vauous branches of the administration, 
through means of the early and systematic peifurmance of tlieir 
subordinate dntics 

To return to the Memorial The two other petitions it con- 
tarns are, for the relaxation of the existing rules for Leave of 
Absence fof the Uncovenanted Seivice, winch were felt to be un- 
necessarily stiingent, and for a lednution m tho period of ser- 
vice qualifying for pension, which was considered too long The 
rules for leave of absence for the Covenanted Service, provide for 
Biok leave for a period of throe years consecutively, the absentees 
retaining tbeir appointments foi two 'years For the first two 
years of absence they draw half pay, not exceeding £1,000 nor 
less than £600 pei annum, and for the third year £500 are allowed 
to officers of 10 years' standing, and £250 to those below 10 
years The rules for the Uncovenanted Seivice also allow three 
years sick leave m aU, but only two years can be consecutive , 
and before a second leave is gi anted, q, service of two years is 
necessary. The pay on leave, is half the amount of sHlaiy for the 
first year, not exceeding £600 per annum, and one third of salary 
after that [lenod. Tho Uncovenanted Service do noi: petition for 
an extension of the peiiod of leave, they are satisfied to have, 
liike the Covenanted Service, three years sick leave dunng the 
wbole term of service, nor do tlioy ask for any modification of 
the allowanoes already gpinted to them dunng such ahsenoe. 
All tiiey want is, that the three years leave may be available at 
one tem or by instidments, as it may be required, and the 
;prayer is not unreasonable. There con be no practical good 
m malniig ' it difficult for a servant to obtam temporaiy rest 
finun ^ mbor under certain general limits, whenever ill health 
may compel Ibm to seek repose, and the pecuniary loss which 
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the meaRuie entails, will be a sulBcient safe^aid against a resort 
to it on small grounds. 

In lospect to Pui lough, the Covenantod Service arc allowed 
three yeais, available by instalmentjs after ceitam periods of 
SCI vice, vacating their Olliies, with pay during absence qf a 
yeai Uncovenanted Sei vice are now allowed ono year without 

pay during the whole course of their service, and such absence 
docs not reckon as service. Seeing that the Service is leceivlrtg 
daily accessions from a class to whom lurlougL is a« gieit a bene- 
ht as to the Covenanted Service it is not surprising that the me- 
moiialists should pray for two years fuilougli, on one tlurd salary. 
It IS intended that this privilege shall be fully and fairly earned 
They ask that the hist grant sliall not be made until after 10 
years scivice, and the second not until aftei a further service of 
five years, but that after fifteen years of unbroken seivice fur- 
lough should be granted for two years continuously. The pie&ont 
rules of the Uncovenanted Service, in respect to leave on* Private 
Affairs, aie the same as those which apply to the Covenanted 
Service , namely, six months m every six years on half pay, with 
this diffeience, that the lialt pay ol tlie Uncovenanted service 
ih restricted to t600 a yeai as a mavimum The leave of ab- 
sence which counts as service in lespect to the Coveiiant(‘d Servant 
are four years m all — three of fui lough and one of sick leaver 
besides absence on piiviloge leave and ou piivate aflaiis The 
Uncovenanted Service in#i.y, under piesent rules, claim as service 
two years of sick leave,’ besides pi ivilege leave, and leave on 
pnvate affaiis , hut with exemplary magnanimity the memoria- 
lists give up the advantage ol reckoning %bsence on sick leave 
as service, and ask to retain this concession only foi the period 
passed ou privilege and casual leave The expediency of fore- 
going an advantage already yielded by Oovemment, may, 
perhaps, b|9 questioned, but it affords a proof of the spirit 
df earnestness and moderation which characterizes the movement. 
The memonalibts also propose, that the piesent rules be retained 
fot special and privilege leave, which are much the same as those 
which apply to the Covenanted Service, privilege leave of 1, 2 or 
3 months consecutively being granted to both branches of tibe 
service, after 11, 22 oi 3S months of actual service 

There is no direct analogy between the two branches of 
the Civil Service in respect to retiring pensions The mem- 
bers of the Covenanted service quit the semco on an an- 
nuity purchased by monthly deductions from their salaries, 
a moiety of the purchase money being contnbuted by the 
State, whilst the Uncovenanted Servants retire on a certain 
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late of peubion planted as a ftee gift by Govommcnt after 
ceitain tcims of approved service The conditions at present 
are^ a pension of 4 P^Y ^ |udicial officers^ and officers m the 
educational Bepaitment^ aftei 15 years service under Medical 
Cortideate^ and aftdi 20 years to all other Uncovenanted officers 
On half pay on Medical Certiheate to ludicial and edu^tional 
^offieers aftei twenty-two years’, service, and to all other Uncove- 
nanted servants after 80 years’ seivice And a retiring pension 
of i pay to all TJnojovenanted officers without Medical Ceitificate 
after 35 yeais’ service Liberal as these concessions are, the ])ro- 
tracted teimsot service to constitute qualihcation, greatly dimin- 
,ish then yalue, and often i educe the prospect of the Uncove- 
nanted seivant, to toil and labor unbroken and unremitting, foi 
life The prayer of the Memorial therefore is, that all sections and 
departments of the Uncovenanted service should be biought 
under one iimfoim code of rules , that service before the age of 
21 years shall not leckon os qualifying for pension, and that the 
period passed on leave of every sort, except casual and pimlege, 
'shall also be excluded. This gtound work being established, the 
Memonahbts ask foi \ pay lifter 15 jeais’ seivice under Medical 
Certificate fey: half pay aftci 22 years’ service under Medical 
Certificate^ and for a letuing pension of half pay without Medi- 
cal Certificate alter 25 yeais’ service 

The same spin! of moderation which char»xcterized the other 
petitions of the Memorial is apparent 4|||^he prayers relating 
to Retiring Pensions This will be adimtt^d when the effects 
on both mind and body fiom sustained, hard, active service, 
frequently combined •with seveie mental exertion, in a de- 
pressing and often sickly tiopieal chmate are considered In 
^ ordei that undue advantage should not be taken of the pri- 
vilege of letirement after 25 years, m a service not stnctly 
guided by iples foi admission, it id provided that service to 
reckon foi pension shall not commence till the age of 21 yearsC 
so that no servant could possibly letiro, unless disabled fiom 
sickness, till the age of forty-six and then after active service of 
a full quaiter of a century, m the tiying and wasting climate of 
India But after all it is an advantage placed within the grasp 
of the few only who might ho able to accept it It is reasonable 
to suppose that many will continue in the service after they are 
entitled by rule, to pension The pleasures of retirement are 
not to bo Gonipared to the advantages of full pay to men whose 
expensive private and family lesponsibilities have grown up 
aiound them with their increasing means, to maintain which re- 
tirement allowances are wholly inadequate ; necessity could alone 
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excuse the sacrifice of income which retiiement would entail , and 
if such necessity did really esist^ it would be (*melty to refuse an 
indulgence purchased at so severe a cost These remarks apply 
with still greater foice to retirement on Medical Ceitihcate 
The liberality with which the Christian portion of the TTn- 
eovenrtinted Service, who are the chief jiromotera of this rarive- 
ment, have admitted their nativ€|ibrethien into full paiticipatioh 
witli themselves, in the advantages they propobe, is highly com- 
mendable and worthy of special remarks 

Equal legislation demands peifect similaniy of condition 
No sy&tem of juiisprudeiice, no eifoits of the most philanthropic 
statesman can force things into a state of cquali^ which are 
essentially unequal The piotess of laiaing the mfciior to the 
level of the superioiidass must be gra^lual, at the same time it is 
impossible to depiess the supenoi class without humiliating itand 
pioduting the most disastious consequences to both The process 
of assimilation may bo piomoted, by extending the privilege 
of the higher to tho lower Older, which they may by degrees 
improve to thefir own benefit,* but not by violently confeiring 
equal lights -P^^weis and privileges to all alike, which, m eflfoct^ 
would place the mfenor in a position of unnatural and iin- 
ineiited lelative elevation above the sujierior ordei* In tho tln*^ 
covenanted Seivi(*e, as in the community at large, there iq an 
admixtuie of the Anglo-saxoii and the native To place both 
on an equal footinflE||i|t pay and emoluments, would be to give 
the native an advantage over the Chnstian, to put the one 
at once in a condition of afllucnce, whilst dooming the other 
to a far more proti acted terra of servituc#, for it is impossible 
to deny the eoriectness of the opinion of the Sudder Court of > 
Madias, that ^it is nob too much to compute tho value of a 
' rupee to a native arfs three times what it is to an Euiopean' 
Theie is, m has been said, an essential difference of condition m 
such a case^ which dfefies the application of the piinciples of equal- 
ity, without palpable injustice to the liighei and bettei oidci. 
But when we turn to the pnvileges and advantages which 
the Uncovenanted, as a service, seek, these distinctions and diffei- 
ences of condition vanish, and all may cijuitably stand on a 
common platform Tlieie is a self-adjusting piinciple m the 
measuie,. which will operate to adapt the rules to the conditions 
of every individual member of the seivice. Nothing is forced, 
one does not get more than another, or more than he actually 
requires , but certain privileges are platted within the roach of 
all alike, and those alone who want them, will avail themselves 
of them Why should not a native, actuated by a spinfc of laudable 
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ambition^ equally^ with the Euiopean, who may he drawn hy 
family ties and home sussocuiions, visit England on furlonghj if 
he can ? Or why should Government exact more than the ser- 
vice of a quarter of a centuiy fiom a native, before he is peimitted 
to retire on half pay, simply because he is a native If 
he can labor on m the country of his birth, and amidst all 
lus social ties and conneotioni beyond that period, it is very 
certain he will do so , and if he cannot, there is no reason why 
he should not be set at hbcity with the proportion of the pnvi- 
loges conceded to the service, which, by a faithful discharge ot 
duty, he may have earned tor himself It is in this principle 
that the mleiior oiders, hy shaimg m, and improving for them- 
selves the advantages of the superior classes, become assimilated 
to and amalgamated with them 

The Uncovenanted Service may congratulate itself on the pros- 
pects which arc opening out before it The blow struck at the 
pationage of the Covenauted Service, the financial exigencies of 
the State, and the large demands of the Executive Adminis- 
tiaiion caused by the extension ot territory, and the gradual in- 
troduction of English institutions into the countiy, have done 
for it what no effoits of its own could have accomplished 
They have brought about changes which, thirty years ago, would 
have staitled and paialyzed the nerves of the haidiest, and most 
easy going East Indian Uncovenanted servant, if he could have 
seen them m all then present magnitude and reality# 

Tlie oi>poitunity is not to be lost The better portion of the Un- 
covenanted Service need not now expect to drudge on m obscurity 
in the lower ranks •ibility must show itself and rise to the 
surface The demands of the Executive Admimstration which 
are gieat must be supplied , and m no direction can the authori- 
ties look to supplemert the Covenanted Service with such assur- 
ance of success, as to the subordinate cognate service, the train- 
ing of whose membeis in official details fits them for the high- 
er appointments of executive contiol 
The demand will cieate the supply The concessions sought 
for in the Memoi lal if granted will attract men of superior ability, 
and it IS quite within the range of piobabihiy that, as the eaily 
writers of the Covenanted service lose to fill the liigliest posts under 
Government, so the more copyists, the first lepresentatives of 
the Uncovenanted Service, may find themselves, in time, occupy- 
ing positions m the administration of the State, the attainment 
of which they now view with incredulity, not perhaps unmixed 
with a feeling of awe at the impoitaut trusts, and large respon- 
sibiUties which they will entail 
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We have teen the ii*>e and pi ogress of the Civil Sennoo, wo 
have observed how then originally contrarted and limited plans 
gave way to ciroumstances, which, unlooked lot and undebiied, 
made them masteis of an Empiie. This mighty Empire has 
now i^s&ed into moie legitimate hands, and the great andpowci- 
ful Ohgaichy is dissolved. It is dissolved, but, with tiiflmg 
changes, the Government and administration of the Company 
btill remain, to undergo revolutions still moie snipiising per- 
liajis, than any that have jiet befidlen them The poweifiil 
institution, by means of which the Company worked ont its 
plans, the Covenanted Civil Service also remains, but its pa< 
tionage is gone, its prestige dimmed Tine, it is still a close 
and exclusive service, but every day wd find new avenues opening 
to admit strangeis within its sacred enclosure, and behold proiane 
feet treading the charmed circle The post ofEctal histoiy of 
India IS replete with interest and instruction, but what has been, 
afiurds no clue to what is yet to come 
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Akt VIII to the Secretary/ of State foi India m Cornu d 

on RaUwaj/e %n India, jor the t/ear 1860-61, Inland Danven, 
JSsq., Secreiaty JtaUway Bejpaiiment, India Office l^t May 1861 

T HIS 19 tho second report that has emanated from the ablo 
Home Secietai y to the llaiiway Department, and it cet tain- 
ly draws public attention to the important subject, on which 
it treats, in a very popular manner Mr Danveis seems to be 
a great master of figuies, a most perfect statistician it is curious 
also to observe tlie careful manner, in which he obeys the mau-^ 
dates of the people of old, who said to then prophets ‘ Piophesy 
unto us smooth things* We who had all been for months 
under the belief, that ^ our railways* were on the eve of being 
loft to the mercy of the winds and rams, and the shareholders, 
who always seem to live undei a dread of some repudiation as to 
the mteiest of their money, are cheered by Mr Danveis* ablo 
statement, breathe freely, and 'wondci, why the public do not 
rush to the Stock Evchange and buy then shaies for double 
their real value, that value being lust what they will fetch 
We opm the leport and turn twenty-eiglit pages ovei, one 
alter tne othei, and feci dazzled at the mass of figures, met wath 
at every page Each paragiaph seems to lead to another, of 
greater interest Thousands of pounds and millions of lupees are 
^ked about m a manner that, at first, seems reckless, but, which 
upon mature consideratibn, may be seen to lead to ical knowledge 
of our financial state in leference to railways We aie early in- 
formed, that at last, Ooveriiment at Home has stopped the 
guarantee system, and liberally paid the Oude Railway Com- 
pany £12,166 Or bd, with inteied, and we hope m exchange, 
something has been given to Goveinment that may turn up to 
the advantage, of the local Oude Railway Company Then w 
find, notwithstanding Sir C Wood’s statement in the House 
of Commons, the intentions of the Government of India, have 
been carried out, and the following important lines aie abandoned, 


or mote mildly putting it, postponed 
These are the lines, from 

Allahabad to Jubbulpore 227 

Delhi to Iialioie 240 

Sholapore to Bellary 188 

Total miles postponed ... . . 650 
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Wc are console el however I>y bemsf told ' the OTtent of Imo 
^now in com so of execution is 2,93 miles, w ^hieh 1,353^ miles 
'will pioliably be opened during the piesent yeai In 18C2 
' almost all iheiest will, it is expected, be finished, including the 
' great trunk line from Calcutta to Delhi ' All we can say m 
lelercnce to this bright picture is, it is a consummation most de- 
voutly to bo wished foi We have our misgivings Even Mr 
Danvers in para 10, honestly states that 'some voiy foimidahle 
'works have yet to be finished, v^hioh ueces&arily involve iis1c«of 
' delay/ 

The advantage of Indian Railways toEngland is clear, from the 
statement in paia 12, that duiing the ])ast yodi 23 1^,710 ions of 
materials, costing £2,110,703 were despatched to this coufttry. 
Add to this the enormous sura of £30,015 as pay of Directors and 
Engineeis and wc have £2,176,718, Imt if we turn 
to page 10 we find ‘amount ovpendcd by Railway Companies 
'm England, between Jst of May 1860 and 30U) Apiil ISfif, 
'£2,42'>,t78/ bo thatwo have the large sum of t2t.S,760 unac- 
counted tor The paiticulars would bland as m Table I at 
page 392 * 

Now we are not jirepared for a moment to obsume, that these 
enounousunxccountedv^or, suras, have been spent by the Dire etois 
and then tnencbi in dintifirs at CieenwKdi and Rlack4i|||^ but 
some explanation is required Notwithstanding the btatement of 
Mr Danvers that 851, ‘{17i stood 'to eiodit of Companies 30th 
Apiil 1801 (partly estimated)' that gentleman's own figuies 
on the same page show that the Railway Companies, were 
£236,098 behind the woild Thus 


Amount to ciedit of Companies 30 Apiil 1860— 2 212,400 
Amount iounkI up to 30 Apid 1^61 5,811 97 i 


Fei Contia Expended in England 

— — xn India » 

——in India (b> estimate) 


Dofi< lency— 
Add advance pax 


8,05J.,3«r) 

„ 2.425,478 
' 4,129,872 
1,735,128 

8,200.178 


236,OS)8 

22 homOov- 082, aX) 


Due from Railway Companies 30th Apiil 1861 £ 918,098 

The unaccounted expenditure m England, has curious featured 
a1)out it The Punjaub Com]>auy procures 24,106 Tons while 
the East India Company has 56,448 t'ons of materials, and yet| 
the unaccounted for expendituie is lelatively £65,819 against 




* I^usIb cunousj as the eTpenditme for material la much m excess of the total statement 
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£(<7, 714, and moie stiango still, the Great Indian Pcniiisula has 
only 25,971 9'ons and its nnevplained expenditure is nearly 
£100,900 Tlie Bombay and Baauda having purchased 82,98(1 
Tons, has only tl*,208 unaccounted for Vie qnito unable 
to explain, aud must leave to the ingenuity our readeih tlie 
solution of these discrepancies. It is a cunous question to ask, 
if the progress be made tn^o Indian Railway Systi'm, that is 
lontemplated for 1861-62 1862-63, what is tobccoiqeoi the 
English cstabhshments now costing ncaily £40,000 pui annum'!' 
It has been said, that in olden times. Railway Directors turned 
cab-dnvers A note of warning has |^|Ktttly been ehtjnded, 
for wc read that a reduction of £500 iMsI^efi made When once 
a line is opened m this Country, what is wanted with Boards of 
Directors and consultuig Engineers ^ and if in 1801-65 the cxpim- 
dituie of all the Comj)<iiucs in England will only amount to 
£ 100 , 000 , the estabbshmeut at their piesent late would cost 
30 per cent The Dnoctois may try and keep alive the idea 
of their being reijuiicd for extensions, but if we mistake not, 
the guarantee system lias exhausted itself It has moreover 
worked sd badly in many ways, tlut iii India it has few fi lends } 
as may be seen by tjie fact, that out of the £:i5,000,000 laiscd 
tor Indian TLulways, only £669,000 has boeu, subset ibcd m 
India, and of tliat ive may say, not a tenth is by -dfekve Capi- 
talists. So fai as the majority ui the Railway Oflusefll Ifc India 
aie eoncofnod, we lajbevc tlicy are inditteient as to whether they’ 
seive a Company df Govcinmeiit We know of some good meg 
of the Engineei Staff having endeavouied to obtain an exelunge , 
to the Public Works Depaitment, as toi nou-professional men, 
they care foi little beside their monthly stipends Wo may 
state here, that the amount ot capital which it has been thought 
pindeiit not to subsciibe foi abandoned hues, is £7,500,000 We 
give in page 391 a statement showing the Estimated Ev|)enditm 0 
on Railways during tbcyedr 1 861 — 1 862 ,iu England and in India. 
This statement gives us some information that may be new 
even to the highest authorities m India It explains the sums 
advanced by Government to various Companies who wcie unable 
to raise funds. The account stands thus — 


£ 

Madras . ... 250,000 

Seinde - 48,000 

Bombay and Baioda 364,000 

Calcutta and South Eastern 20,000 


Total 


682,000 
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TWg £082^000 was advanced out of the loan of three mil- 
lions, borrowed at the close of the last iiession of Parliament 
for the Bailways, so that there must ha%n been a balance of 
£2,318,000, which, with the five milbons nouTi^owcd, leaves at 
the disposal of Government £7,818,000, and « tlj^ total expen- 
diture anticipated dium^ 1861-62 is £8,000,000 tlie Companies 
need only raise £682,000 , but we anticipate some of the Com- 
panies will try to raise their own funds, apd will piobably suc- 
ceed to the followmg extent 

Company By Calls By DelHintures 


Eabt Indian 

Great Indian Peninsula 
Ea&tem Bengal . . 

Southern of India 

Punjaub , . . • 

86,000 
800,000 
124,000 
25,000 
, 350,000 

2,701,841 

488,832 

357,649 

112,068 

0 


1,335,000 

8,748,880 

1,335,000 

Total that wiU be laised by 
CompanieSs 

Railway^ 

6,083,380 


We do not think we are too sanguine in anticipating that 
this amount will lie obtained peihaps the Bast Indian, may re- 
quire a short loan, to enable tfiem to make then financial ar- 
rangements , but Glynn & Co , Prescott &Co , Bevan & Co , Smith, 
Payne & Co and sovcial other laige banks are known to have 
lai gc accumulations of Indian Bond interest, belonging to their 
constituents, winch will find investment m the East Indian Line. 
With tins contemplated assistance. Government will only have to 
supply £2,916,620 ouf^of the £7,318,000 which we have clearly 
shown, is now um^pfopnated, leaving a balance of £1,401,880; 
and with Mr Laihg's, hnancial statement, showing our incoiM 
equal to our expenditure, what use, we would ask, is to be made 
of this most useful sum of money ^ It has long been the wish of 
the Government of India to make its own Railways, and it 
would appear that some of this money might at once be ap- 
phed for the puir|)oee Some tramways in Calcutta, some railroads 
m .Oude and Bohilcund have long been under consideration, 
some systematic net-work of mettlled ro^, and notwithstanding 
the bountiful supply of ram with which we liave this season 
been blesseil, specim irrigation works might be assisted At 
least, we hope Government will use the money for the coon- 
try’s good. 
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We have pcnnted out some vciy extraordinary thin;^ m Mi 
Panveie* report, li^hiidi require explanation, and, no doubt, they 
will be attended to ; but we aie certain that the Sccietary la 
fully justified in taking the cheenng view he does of our future 
in reference to Railways Some Companies indeed ore helpless* 
ly insolvent, partiouLirly the Madras, and the Bombay and 
Baroda, and perhaps some hues, when opened, will cause great 
disappointment, and give nse to a line of action little expected 
id present. Yet oui Railway system must lie extended and 
there appears httle doubt the English Paihament will be 
to assist us if neeossaiy One most senous matter to the 
Government and the Shareholders is the Guaranteed Inteiest, 
and we confess we at the statement, showing 

the amount of Guarantor I^rest paul'to the .Railway Compa* 


nies up to the 31st December lost. We can conceive nothing, 
more likely Iq.'give confidence to Shareholders than such a state- 
ment, and ^e are much oMiged to Mr. Danvers for hu> concise 
compilation, which we Table 111 

TABLE III ’ 
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Tkc annual eaiiuns^ of the Railways, cm the 30th June 1 860 
amounted to about £318,310 ThobC for tha year ending 80th 
June next, may piobably amount to £4'00,000 which will be 
set off against the sum to be paid by Oovemment lot the guar- 
antee The Report also gives the number of bhaieholders of 
Indian Railway Stock as 17,118 m 1860, while the year before, 
the number of Shaieholders was 15,324, so that there'has been an 
inctease of one thousand eight hnndied and ninety ,608 
among the latger, that is, those holding more than the value 
of £1,000, and 1,356 among the smaller proprietois holding less 
than £1,000. The share capital, in the same period, had in- 
crea^-ed from £22,020,000 to £2.'^87,057 

Having taken this hf^y of hiwiicial position of 

the Railway Companies, ds laid down by ‘Mr Danrets, we will 
tttrtt*to the " Tiaflic” operations of the thice Companies, viss. East 
Indian, Gieat Indian Penmsulu and M.idras 
culaiumg the traffic of each line, we ivill content oy^rselves by 
giving the ‘ Statements,’ rclafy||jjyg|||i||^^ traffic of the 
thre6‘Rhilways, 'if'hich will be fou^^ffi^||kM^ 399 and 400. 

Wo make no apology for giving tMsi^ Statements,’ as 
their value, is undoubted, and they arc not obtainable in this 
eoiint^, they lead iio also to a real knowledge of the steady ad- 
vanee^^bof the Railway System It is pleasant to observe hoW 
evciy thing is on the increase While, however, the three mom 
lines give us hopes of fiituie well-doing, the Home Secretary 
honestly gives us a piuturc less promising, in the details of the 
Bombay and Baioda Line, where upon 29 miles, whieli cost abont 
£500,000 the traffic of twenty one necks produced £609 194 
pioHt or about €1508 per annnm instead of 25,000£. But, in 
this case, os m all others, where the features of fdic calculation 
maybe very disheartening, Mr Danvers comes forwaid with 
some encouraging explanation, and he says 

*In February last* #9 miles of the Bombay and Bgroda 

* Railway were opened for tiaffic, but, inasmuch as l>otb ends df 

* the hne terminated on the opposite sides of the nvers to the 

* towns which the Railway is to connect, the tndfic was eem- 

* menced under very disadvantageous ciroomstanocs, and wai 

* confined almost enUrely to passcngei traffic The results, there- 

* fore, can foim no criterion of what the traffic will be wheh 
'* the Railway is earned aoross the Taptee and Nurbudda Rivent* 

' The Bndge over the former is now completed, and tnans see 

* runnmg over it Tlie latter will, it is expected, he in the same ^ 

* position in Jime next’— In reference to the ratio of wofkUitt 
expences to receipts on the East Indian lane, ve .letum 
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69,410 128,376 6,118 203 , 903 , 96 , 083 | 107 , 
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STATEMENT No % 


S90 


SUdemni ahowing the numhei of Passengets wile tn the ihe^ 
Raihoags^ dming the gears indmg June 1869 md 1860 



STATEMENT No 3 

Statement showing the Propoitioh pe) centiOj Passengersfcontribnted 
pel mile hg each of the three companies^, dtmag the gears 
80^^ June 1859 anti 1860 * 



STATEMENT No 


dtaiJIlKMeitming the Proportion per cent of Passengers conveged 
m each class, hg the thee companies combined, during the 
I gears 1869 and 180#* 















siomng Oe TtaeU Basdpts, Worltvfi Expenees, E always far the years 

1858-59 and 13a9.60 
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eulious fact, that that latio was loweat^^m 14i57, the year of the 
mutiny, it has Mnce riHcm to tkVa^ m 1H50 The 

Directors of the (Ircat Indian Fomnsma 4^[,jkiv|LAve so elaboiate 
a statement, contenting themselves with sayirMthat the ratio in 
1859 was 58 S and in 18C0 it was 00"5 ThcS^4i^as likewise rc* 
presents the ratio in 1859 as {i^.|^1ijin 184}u What- 
ever may be the bad teatiir^ ^|y|| |to cal^or whatever 

gencial cause of mistrust t}||PM|^^ Hondd , ^Secretary’s 

Report, may be found some encourage 

all to look foiwardtp^% y^MHIMhiaiibn l||r Jr^ronce to 
the “ General Trafl#fe«3iltr^TO says ^ 

'Although these statements exhibit satisfactoiylKiutmviS^^ 
‘increased traffic, and indicate an irapioved policy with ri^pect to 
‘ thoiegulation of faies and the adaptation of the Railways to the 
‘peoiiliai cm umstances of the country, tlieir lemunerativo powcis 
‘ cannot safely be detei mined until the lines are < ompletcd from end 
‘ to end, and are in fair woiking ouiei The Kasf Indian may 
‘ be taken as an example Calculations have Intheito been made 
‘ on the assumption that the cost would beabout bl ^,000 a mile, but 
‘it IS now estimated that it will bo u])war(ls of tl 0,000 a mile , so ^ 
‘ that, instead of a revenue of £802,i)50>to prodine a piofit of live 
‘ pel cent, thoi e must Iks a revenue ot £ 1,1 00,000 J udgment must, 
‘aceoidingly, be buspended until all the matoii.ds for calculation 
‘aie attainable But adveiting to the iiujjease of tiaflic that has 
* ajigady taken place on the bioken sections of line which have been 
‘opened horn time to time, and to the aveiai>c amount of woik- 
‘ mg expences, which will piobably be luitlici gradually reduced 
‘ by the employment of native skill and labor, and by the use of 
‘ native fuel, theic Is good ground foi the hojie that the increase 
‘ 111 the original cbtimate of their cost will not prevent them 
‘from being remunerative’ 

Captain Stanton, coiibulting Engineer to the Government oC 
Bengal enables Mr Danveis and oiu selves to state, ‘that out 
‘ of 3,1 12,500 pabsengerb, five have beeij killed One, on the 
‘ East Indian, was a syce in ehaige of Government lloises, who, 

‘ sittmg in a dangj^rous position, was knocked off* the carnage, and 
‘ received injuries Which caused his death The other four were 
‘ travelling on the Great Indian Peninsula, when five carnages were 
‘ thiown off the line in consequence of a bridge giving way/ 
Considering the difficulties to bo overcome in organmng an 
eflieient traffic manogement, we tlunk the result most satisfac-* 
toiy and commendable, tlm lesoli beai^ coinpangon^ to its 
vantage, with the earliei dfjN of Bfcilway management in 
knd From an old number of the Qf/aritfr/y Bmm^ we 
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'within the year 1843, seventy railioods, constructed at on 
'outlay of £60,W({«000 have conveyed 25,000,000 pabsengers 
' 830,000,000 .at the average cost of a milo and with 
' bat one fatal ^passenger accident ’ — ^Bnt by this calculation each 
passenger ne«i only have travelled 10 miles, or a little more, and 
though we have not the muted train run of the Indun Lines placed 
before us, we are, from our knowledge, entitled to assume, that 
each passenger on an average travels half the length of any line 
he proceeds upon, and so we And 8,112,500 passengers travelled 
1,123,612,500 miles, and assuming, as in England, there had been 
25,000,000 passengers^ ^oy would have travelled more 
than 8,000,000,000 miles and would have admitted of upwards of 
80 deaths, while five deaths for the distance, run only just 
CKceeds the result in the early days of Railway travelling in 
iEnglan4«‘**'To draw a comrarwon of the number of passengers 
'killed and Honied’ m the Induin and Fnglish Series without a 
statement of tho miles iim, scoms uiifau in the extreme, foi 
the greater number of miles passed ovei by the passengers must 
increase the nsk. Mr. Danvers mformsusthat the aveiage num- 
|ber of passengers on Lmes in great Bntain is 138,000,000 and 
the proportion of killed and injured is 

Killed Injured 
In India 1.28 1 82. 


In England 0 15. 3 19 

Kow, if the morea#l of mileage m England since 1843, is 
equal to the increase of passengers, we should have to multi- 
the miles mn lather moie than five tunes which would give 
1,650,000,000 miles run, agamst 1,123,612,500 in India Such 
haioulation is veiy suggestive durmg the early stages of our 
Kailway System. 

Ohr space warns us, that though the subject of ' Our BiOilways' 
I# Ofie of momentous consequence, we must draw our remarks 
. to a close, but before domg so would echo the praise, most justly 

S VCA fironi home through Mr Danvers’ report to idl those who 
iV« laliored in this country Lord Canning has done justice 
to the Ikist Indian Badway Engineers, in his letter to Sir Charles 
n Oo4 fowad reprinted in the Report under notice. That mistakes 

fe beell made, there is no question, but how could many of 
have been avoided? We have stations built in the North 
i fxovfjum, that would make fit palaces for the Governor 
Chmsrid, and who ore they for ? For the 1,508,000 passen* 
whose pride is to he half naked, but who are mored 
wth these luKuries, we presume, to mduce them to improve a 
' upon tlmir domeetui iMChitectuie. No one is to blame, it is 
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the system A Onvorite assistant of theK late lamented iitr, 
Pranel finds himself called upon to desigM^ station for somu 
important town the emporium of a lars^ 4||>t<ecently acquired 
province , he is supposed to be checked (or lldiM|TOr other term 
best explains the position of a Gkivomment conra|lBg Engineer) 
by an Officer of the Bengal Engineers, who is dbknovdedged 
to be one of the best judges of architecture in the Corjis ;*tind it 
would be a disgiace to them both, oonsideniig they had besides 
the assistance of an architect of repute, tf th^ did not lear 
a building that is the wonder and admiratum'tef thousands of 
the staring half naked natives llUr Berkely of the Ch^t 
Indian Peninsula, whose early efforts to popularise the Railu^ 
m the columns of the “ Bombay Quarterly,” must be fresh lH'tSe 
minds of many Indian readers, receives also deserVtd praisS. Ah 
elaborate paper by this gentleman is Isigely quoted in the 
Appendix of Mr DsiiV'^'s’ H,e(>oil> m which his umtie and ill 
health, are identified with me ascents of the Bhor and Thai 
ghaut inchnes. The Agent and M&nager of the Madrae Rail* 
way also contributes a paper upon the supply of Engine Drivers 
and other skilled officials who are very sewee and whoses 
duties it IS by no means easy to teach. But yet all the diffioill- 
ties that have accompanied the introduction of Railways m 


India, will, we doubt not, be overcome and the country bens* 
fitted by the results Large, expensive stations have been built^ 
which perhaps are unnecessaiy, but let lis hope as a reoomponce, 
some stations will have to bo enlarged to accommodate unexpected 
tiaffic Budges have fallen down, which were built by Railway 
Engineeis, as bndges have fallen down built by others, but 
they are built up again, and m the end, we hope, all will be 
right The system of guaranteed mteiest and the control con* 
sequent upon it, has been unpopular with both parties to the con* 
tiact, and it may be a happy circumstance, that it is virtualW itt 
an end. Judging from what we now see put forth by the Home 
Government, the loaves and fishes, have been plentiful to the 
Railway Employds in England, while constant complaints aM' 
made of the want of geneiosity to the members of the setei^ 
tific staff in this country. It was supposed that the Bmlew 
service m India was a lucrative one, we are now certa^l 
had the same men come ont to India to make Railwayv 'il^ 
{lie Government, their positions would have been more pom^^' 
and still moie luciative. We know men who have served CsMilf 
pamcB for seven years, without a day's absence from theft hfM 
arduous duties, and yet have received notice of dismissal wjm 
less compliment or thanks from th9C!oinjpany they have mMHh 
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than would be ^ven to a common bnt faithfal underling. Thib 
would never have been the caee had it been a Govenunent service. 

Tlie report we have had under consideration is the production 
of Hr. Juland Danvers, Secretary, Railway Department, but it 
may tend to explain matters, if we relate that there is in connec- 
tion with the Railways an ex-officio Director and that this post was 
held from the commencing of the S^ways, by Sir James Cosmo 
M<|lvdl, the news of whose deathps lately reached ns It was 
firirt held by Inm, when Secretary to the late pourt of Directois 
and after his retiicment fiom that office, it was still considered 
of importance to Goveinment inteiests that he should retain 
his position on behalf of Govpinrncnt towards the companies 
So that though to Mr Danveis, is due our thanks, for his most 
interesting i^nd able contnbiition to our meagre slock of in- 
formation jOMireb'd witli oui Railways we must not foiget 
the able gentleman who lo.ii> held the apr></<utment, which com- 
mands ai)d organiz<» the information Danvcis has suc- 

ceeded Sir James Mclvill and we can only hope, that we shiill 
not on this aoiviunt he dcpiived of our annual Reiioit 

Let us observe in conclusion that while eomplaints aie general, 
that if Government does nut do some thing to assist the Rail- 
ways by making roads, their full beneht can never be secured, wc 
can say as truly that if the Indian Goveinim^nt do not make then 
own Railways, in extension of those at present undei construction, 
they must expecl their icvenne materially to suffer. We extiact 
the following timaly warning from the report that has afforded us 
so much interest and will amply repay all, who obtain it fui 
jdfNMwal. 

' ' The interest alike of the Government, of the Railway Com- 
‘ paiuos, tHid of the public, would he saenheod'hy the suspcusion 

* of operations in the present condition of the linos Nut only 

* would a large outlay remain unprohtable, bnt positive loss would 

* Ke infiiirred by the damage to, and ev^ destruction ot, unhiu&h- 
‘ ed works, if left to the mercy of the dememts m a tropical cli- 

* mate. Never was there a time more pregnant than the present 
'Virith prooft of the necessity tor a sure and pcndSHiHit system 

* Wf urtfitfud oommnnication m India Whether wo look to the 
^Ifoemdlte accounts of the famine, nowdesolatmg the North- 
» West Provinees, or to the anxiety with which passing eventq in 
^Amenen are bemg watched by our manufacturers, and to the 

^ f thttnposMiy I^ad neoessanly imperfect measures which arc being 
|}^ the Loool Governments to aid the tiansport of Indian 
*Cdtton to this eoi>htiy>or whether adverting to the large Rutopoan 
' ^l^oree ^ow destined to garrison the country, wa considci the 
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' safety, ease and economy which would he secured by the co^ 
‘ veyance ot troops by Railway, the early completion ot the main 
‘ hues which have been sanctioned tmpears to be a matter of pimi* 
‘ mount importance, and to adnut of no delay.’ 









